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MANY MORE Wi WON FOR OUR LORD 


will be the result of the success of our 
new Orphanage at Chushot in Tibet. 
Here, under the care of our Evangelist, 
many children rendered fatherless and 
motherless by the typhoid epidemic 
and other causes, will be taught the 
Scriptures, housed, clothed and fed. 
They will learn to read and write, to 
knit, cultivate vegetables and cereals 
and later to weave. 


If you respond now and liberally its 
success will be assured. 


Once the people see the development 
of the children there will be no lack 
of applications for admission, 
Please help to bring them 
under His banner 


and please earmark your gift 
* Chushot lok 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.| 
NATIONAL . INTERNATIONAL - INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


@ The universal and central Alliance of Evangelical Churches and Christians of British 
and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of which is the furtherance of Christian 
Union and Co-operation. 

g \ts programme of practical work is Devotional, Missionary and Evangelistic. It is a 


permanent centre of International appeal on behalf of all Persecuted Christians and 
of liberty of conscience and worship. 


@ In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many vic- 
tories through its patient and wise efforts, it unites Missionaries of all agencies. 
Its Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 
§ New income is now essential and is appealed for. 

You are asked to help by prayer and gift. : 
gG Those willing to become Members or Annual Subscribers are asked to write to 


Mr H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance 
(British Organization), 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


Telephone : Museum 0019. Tel ‘Ch 4d Westcent, London.’ 





Cheques and Postal Orders (Crossed ‘ Barclay’s Bank Lid.’) should be made payable to the 
*World’s Evangelical Alliance.’ 
































EUROPE IN TRANSITION 


For nearly a century the World’s Evangelical Alliance has put in the 
forefront of its active and world-wide operations the interests of the 
Protestant and Reformed Churches on the Continent of Europe. The 
challenge facing the Protestant Churches of Europe to-day is greater and 
more fateful than any which they have hitherto encountered. They 
have to meet not only the demand for radical reform from within their 
own organizations, but also the calculated opposition of the forces of 
evil now specifically directed against them. 


WILL YOU HELP THE ALLIANCE 


to help those who cannot help themselves, including Jews and others 
under persecution ; and to rebuild the future Protestant Europe ? 


Please Send Your Gift To-Day 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revigw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revizw. Decent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
Kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 

Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr G. C. §S. Corea, 
Mr Archer Cust, Mr M. T. Dawe, Mr G. E. Cator, and 
Sir Lewis Fermor. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 


appeared recently : Dr Cecile Rothe, J. S. Furnivall, Dr Hart, 
Mr A. Muhlenfeld, and Dr H. J. van Mook. 
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YOUNG 
CENTRAL ASIA 
COMES TO US! 


ITTLE KHAIRI, a child of the hills, was orphaned and cast 

from the village. Ill-clothed and starving she trod for three 
days the stony path of the Tibetan mountains. She made her 
way to the C.A.M. Mission Station at Bandapur. 





PO te 


THE MISSIONARIES WELCOMED HER. _She was an answer 
to their prayers. Kindly souls mi ed to her i 
needs—food and rest. She is happy now in this haven of peace, 
and is responding spiritually and physically to the love bestowed 
upon her. She is learning for the first time about the Saviour 
who said: ‘ Suffer the children to come unto Me.’ 





OUR ORPHANAGES AT BANDAPUR AND KARGIL welcome 
these little strangers, and, in the atmosphere of a. Christian 
home, they are being taught to read the Scriptures and to 
The Ill learn useful — — DAY pong =. and ae will pe 
' back to their distant villages—still closed to the Gospel— 
¢ Illustrated story of one CARRYING WITH THEM THE GLAD TIDINGS. 
such waif will be sent gladly 


— CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION . 
47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


Rev. Ernest E. Grimwood, Director 
Brig.-Gen. H. Biddulph, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Hon. Treasurer 
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| Talks on the Church and the New Order, broadcast at 
the request of the leaders of the Churches, summer 1942 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 
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The Laws of God 
— International Anarchy and War 
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YOU 
HAVE BEEN 


WARNED! 


What happened here, may happen to you—anytime! 
You too may not suspect the danger. Then one day, 
without warning, you or some other occupant of 
your premises may fall through the rotten flooring 
with every chance of serious injury. The fact that 
you do not see Termites is no reason for compla- 
cency. Theseinsectsfrequently workin concealment, 
and the havoc they cause is not revealed until it is too 
late. Beneath the floorshown above, existed literally 
millions of white ants, steadily whittling away the 
joists, gradually weakening the whole floor. Yet no 
one knew. Now, you can prevent this happening to 
you—simply and cheaply. Every joist, beam, panel 
and skirting can be rendered positively and perma- 
nently immune from all insect attack. In fact, no 
Termite will stay near such treated timber—yet 
there is no odour, and surfaces can subsequently be 
painted or varnished. Send now for particulars and 
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GREATEST DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 
of the Dresent Day 


The world-wide popularity of THE UPPER ROOM as a daily 
devotional guide is due in large measure to the outstanding 
devotional character of each issue. 

The contributors represent in a very real sense a cross section of — 
the religious life of the world. It is not surprising, therefore, 

that a publication prepared by such writers should meet an 
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‘We declare it is our highest 
duty to God and to man to 
preach God’s Word entire and 
unchanged for our comfort, for 
guidance in life, and for our 
salvation after death without 
regard to those to whom it may 
be displeasing. Here we stand 


by God’s command servants of 


the Church. ... We proclaim the freedom of the Word of 
God and we declare that we are bound by that Word.’ 


So runs a Pastoral Letter read in all Norwegian Churches. 


We salute Norway ; the unflinching stand made against evil things 


strengthens our faith, and we take courage. 


No Bibles are being 


Seta in Norway, and the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
ational Bible Society of Scotland, as a humble tribute to our brave 
fellow-Christians, have made a gift of 5000 Bibles which the Norwegian 
Government has accepted on behalf of the Norwegian Bible Society, 
to be sent to Norway as soon as it is free. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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‘In the work of reinterpreting the ideograms of 
faith, and giving to its most abstract conceptions 
a fresh and vivid life, Otto was supreme. .Not 
only his vast learning and his remarkable spiritual 
intuitions, but the whole quality and tilt of his 
mind fitted him for this office: and ‘* The Kingdom 
of God and the Son of Man” is a signal instance 
of his power.’ Time and Tide. 

‘This volume is of first-class importance for 
students of history, philosophy and psychology 
of religion and of New Testament literature and 
theology.’ Student Movement. 
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IS THERE A GENERAL REVELATION ? 


A STUDY IN INDIAN RELIGION 
By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lirr., D.D. 


M* aim in this paper is to approach the question as to whether 

there is or is not a general revelation of God to all men as 
distinguished from a special revelation, and to do so mainly through 
an empirical investigation of religions in India which I have had 
special opportunities of studying. I do not propose to submit this 
question to a priori reasoning, but to test it by an examination 
of facts that disclose themselves when one studies non-Christian 
religions, not merely in their theological theory but in the religious 
experience out of which that theory for the most part issues. At the 
same time, even such a factual investigation is not likely to be profit- 
ably conducted unless one possesses some recognized principles 
which not only act as guides, but which also are themselves tested 
by such conclusions as the investigation may seem to _ to. The 
mind with which one approaches this study is not a tabula rasa, but 
possesses or is Phone. 4 by certain convictions as to God and His 
method of revelation which it accepts as axioms. 


I 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missi: 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone vapemiile 
for the opinions expressed. 
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‘the living God’, One who is active in His relations with men, and 
further, upon belief in Him as One whose nature requires—since He 
is also Love—that He should make himself known to men and, 
indeed, that He should strive continually with men, seeking to make 
Himself so known. When God is manifested as not only the Creator 
of the world but its Redeemer, then the desire to be known will appear 
as all the more urgent and will lead to further action on the part 
of the Divine Being with a view to making Himself known in that 
aspect also. , 

The whole Christian view of God as He is seen in Christ would 
seem to lead us on to this conclusion. There is, and must of necessity 
be, for us blind earthworms, a profound and impenetrable mystery 
enveloping the ways of God with men, and the utmost that we can 
do here is to endeavour to say after our Lord Himself, ‘I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid . . . and 
hast revealed’. It is surely in agreement with that thanksgiving and 
with the mind of Him who uttered it that we should believe that He 
who created man still holds him, fallen though he be, by the roots 
of his being, that He who is the Father of all His prodigal children 
continues to send the rays of His light into their dark and.rebellious 
hearts-and that, as St James says in his Epistle, we are not to suppose 
‘that Scripture means nothing when it tells us that God is yearning 
jealously over the spirit that He made to dwell within us’. 

Alongside: of this divine yearning there is, as its correlative, the 
divine judgment upon those who, when this general revelation is 
alain, reject it. St Paul had no doubt that this was the situation of 
the pagan world as he knew it: 

God’s anger is revealed from heaven ‘against all impiety and wickedness 
of those who hinder the Truth by their wickedness. For whatever is to be 
known of God is plain to them; God Himself has made it plain—for, ever 
since the world was created, His invisible nature, His everlasting power and 


divine being have been made ex . posceueene in what He has done. So 
they have no excuse (Rom. 1. 18 ff. Moffatt’s translation). 


“There is no other passage’, in the opinion of Professor C. H. 


Dodd, ‘where Paul so specifically recognizes ‘“‘natural religion”’ as a 
fundamental trait of human nature.’ 


Thus we conclude that God the Father yearns intensely over His 
children and that God the Judge condemns them for rejecting ‘what 
is plain to them’. It is because He is revealed to them in both these 
respects that they can be said to be without excuse when they reject 
Him; and, similarly, we are surely right in believing that when they 
do not ‘hinder the Truth by their wickedness’ ‘the spirit He made to 
dwell in them’ is drawn nearer to Him who ‘yearns over them’. We 
may be in error if we claim religious systems as the product of a 
general revelation, but we surely cannot be wrong to say that forlorn 
1 James Iv. 5. The translation is Professor James Hope Moulton’s. 
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men in a forlorn world by their very consciousness of their forlorn- 
ness betray the pressure of the divine love upon their hearts, the 
sensus divinitatis which Calvin declares to be at work in all men. 

That some measure of the divine self-communication is available 
wherever within the human heart there is sincerity and a sense of 
need is, accordingly, a presupposition of this investigation. Karl 
Barth, though a resolute opponent of even such a limited recognition 
of the divine manifestation to those who have rebelled against God, 
affirms at the same time that ‘God would not be God if He left man 
to his own devices in this evil way of his’. That does not, however, 
imply in his view that there is any self-disclosure of the deus abscon- 
ditus to all mankind. God is indeed near to man as man’s Creator, but 
‘to believe in the God who is near us and to recognize God’s presence 
we must be brought with Israel out of Egypt and must know the grace 
of Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost + must have faith’.* 

Some of Karl Barth’s affirmations in regard to the divine revela- 
tion we can indeed welcome, recognizing them as directed against 
the humanism that has taken possession of so many of us and emptied 
our religion of the power of God. But to affirm God as the only source 
of power for men does not, surely, justify denial of any avenue of 
— to men other than the great 4 of God’s special revelation 
of Himself through Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever the specific way may 
be by which He comes near to man and speaks to him, it is always the 
Way of Christ. Can we not claim that He who said ‘I am the Way’ is 
not only the Way of all men to the Father, but also the Way by which 
the Father comes in His grace to all men. It was He who is the 
eternal Logos who said to Pilate, ‘Everyone that is of the Truth 
heareth my voice’. We can accept as sound doctrine the declaration 
of Karl Barth that ‘the first and final word of Reformed teaching on 
the knowledge of God is still “in tuo lumine videbimus lumen” ’,® and 
recognize that man can receive no illumination from himself but 
receives it only as the gift of God’s infinite compassion. For that 
reason every missionary of Christ will say, as Paul says to his fellow- 
missionary Timothy, ‘we toil and strive because our hope is fixed 
upon the living God, the Saviour of all men—of believers in 

icular’.* 

Because God is ‘the living God, the Saviour of all men’, we can 
expect that His prevenient grace will be present, operating in the 
heart of every man, creating a Pec d : fidei and a praeparatio 
evangelica. This is the general revelation which would seem to be 
bound up with the belief that God is the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to follow from the fact that that is so. 
Revelation implies, as Professor Kraemer, who has doubts about 


1 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 47. 
® Ibid. p. 30. * Ibid. p. 109. 
* 1 Tim. tv. 10 (Moffatt’s translation). 
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a general revelation and — any praeambula fidei, neverthe- 


less himself affirms, that ‘God paves the way, not man’. It is 
accordingly altogether proper that we should, with that confidence 
to encourage us, study the religions, not primarily in their aspect 
as systems, but as store-houses of the desires and dreams, of the 
despairs and hopes of men, seeking in them materials for what Karl 
Barth so emphatically forbids to the missionary, ‘bridge-building’. 
We do so because we believe that the Pontifex Maximus is not man 
but God, and that the bridges He builds and to which we can point 
men are never bridges between one religion and another but between 
God the Father and the desolate hearts of His sinful children. 


II 


With this preamble we can now proceed to our main task of 
seeking in the religious life of India for evidence that may confirm 
the conviction that, because God is the Saviour of all men, the foot- 
prints that betray His presence near all His children may be dis- 
covered in India, as in all lands, and His voice be heard there. It is 
especially among the people of that land that I propose to seek for 
them because their long history has been so full of indications that 
God has been yearning there over ‘the spirit that He made to dwell 
within them’. My choice of the facts that I adduce in evidence will 
be guided in some cases by their special significance in hindering 
the full effectiveness of the revelation, and in others by indications of 
agitation in the waters of the human spirit from which we may judge 
that an angel has been troubling them. My choice also is, of course, 
limited and controlled by my own narrow experience of the religious 
life and religious literature of the people among whom I have lived 
and worked, and so scarcely extends beyond those of them who 
are Hindus. 

Let me choose first an early phase of the Vedic religion which, 
as we watch its development, would appear to have an important 
bearing upon our investigation. In the Hymns of the Rig Veda, the 
earliest literature of what we know as Hinduism, a conception makes 
its appearance such as surely can only be explained by the Spirit of 
God at work upon the hearts and minds of the authors of the Hymns. 
This perp samy is called the rita, which connotes, first, the cosmic 
order and then in its later development the moral order. This lofty 
belief is closely associated with ‘- Vedic god, Varuna, who is the 


upholder of both these orders. Just as in the Psalms of Israel, so in 

the Hymns to Varuna, the two orders are related, and over them 

presides this god of the open sky who, in the words of a Vedic scholar, 

stands by the side of even the loftiest of the Hellenic or Teutonic 

pantheon, ‘like a Jewish prophet by the side of a priest of Dagon’. 
1 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 119. 
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It seems as if India in that period, which is probably earlier than 
Moses, was responding loyally, through some of the Vedic rishis, to 
the movements of the Divine Revealer and setting her feet on the road 
of an ethical theism. We can hear a Vedic singer, perhaps fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era, chanting psalms in the worship 
of this deity, and in exaltation of the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within. 
Far from us, far away, drive thou destruction. Put far from us even the sin 
we have committed. Whither by day depart the constellations that shine by 
night, set high in heaven above us? Varuna’s holy laws remain unweakened 
and through the night the moon moves on in splendour." , 
But it is not only Immanuel Kant or Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty 
that these hymns bring to our minds. This god releases men from 
sin as well. “There is, in fact,’ says Professor Macdonell, ‘no hymn to 
Varuna in which the prayer for forgiveness does not occur, as in the 
hymns to other deities the prayer for worldly goods.’ 2 
What is significant in this is that the rita, the law that gives 

ordered significance and ethical elevation to the world and to the 
spirit of man, is found in intimate association with a deity of high 
moral dignity. Surely God is present in such a context, drawing men’s 
hearts and minds to Himeelf. And if these conceptions and, with 
them, the God who was their guardian presently faded out of the 
religious life of the people, does not this turning-point in India’s 
early religious history cast some light upon the mystery of the Divine 
Revelation? That it does so is the more evident if we follow the for- 
tunes of this idea of the rita among the Iranian people after they had 
separated from their Indian kinsfolk. While the Indo-Aryans, after 
advancing so far along what we may call the lighted highway of 
revelation, when they descended into the plains of India turned aside 
to the jungle tracks of pantheism, others of the same race who had 
shared with them the worship of Varuna and reverence for the moral 
order followed a different road. Perhaps the difference between the 
course that this religion took in India and that which it took in Iran 
was due more than anything else to the appearance among the 
Iranians of Zarathustra. Through this man, to whom not Varuna,—for 
that Vedic deity had been displaced by one too lofty to bear a personal 
name,—but Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord, revealed himself, the earlier 
message is carried forward and a personal and ethical religion is 

roclaimed. This man was of the kin of the prophets of Israel. 

We are concerned here’, says Archbishop Séderblom, who gave a 
large part of his life to the study of Zoroastrianism and writes of it 
with authority and a profound sympathy, ‘with a rare and fateful 
phenomenon in the history of religion: the prophet and the mono- 
theism of the prophetic order.’ ® 


1 Rig Veda, 1. 24, 9, 10. 2 Macdonell: Vedic Mythology, p. 27. 
® Séderblom, The Living God, p. 206. 
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Zoroaster or Zarathustra was no system-builder; he addressed 
himself, as the prophets of Israel did, to specific tasks. He gave him- 
self to a struggle on the side of Asha (right), that is, the rita of the 
Vedic hymns, and against Drug, that is, the Lie; but the antagonists 
for him were not abstractions. 

It was [says Sdéderblom], an outrage to his soul to see how the toilsome 

labour by which all men lived was treated with scorn and despoiled by the 
mighty. . . . God revealed Himself to him as the protector and upholder of 
right, goodness and fidelity. 
Zarathustra did what the teachers and mystics of India never 
did. He gave a clear and ringing ‘No!’ to such worship, such common 
life and such social forms as he felt obliged to condemn and oppose. 
With Zarathustra action is the issue of religion,? and the decisive 
choice between good and evil is central to it. 

I do not write as one who has studied Zoroastrianism more than 
superficially or known it as a living religion except as it is found 
among the Parsis of to-day. I remember, however, how Professor 
James Hope Moulton strove while in India during the first world 
war to bring back the Parsis to the faith of their great prophet. How 
great that prophet was and how truly he was—as he believed himself 
to be—a man called of God and by whom God revealed Himself is 
the more clearly seen when we place side by side the two religions that 
issued from the same Aryan stock and whose adherents once dwelt in 
the same tents and worshipped the same Aryan gods. What was it 
that brought about the change by which the devas or ‘bright ones’ of 
India became the demons of Iran, by which, for a while at least, the 
moral majesty of ‘the Wise Lord’ is proclaimed in the one land, 
while polytheism and pantheism hold the other under their dark 
dominion? The one reason for this cleavage that we can point to with 
confidence is that, perhaps a thousand years after their parting, there 
arose among the Iranians a man sent from God, whose name was 
Zarathustra, while in India there was only a clamour of ‘futile 
speculations’ drowning the divine message. 

To Brahmanic Hinduism the final reality, Brahman, is out of all 
relation to the world of men. Men’s lives are unreal, their history 
meaningless. The Divine Revelation in such conditions can make no 
living contact with humanity. It is to the Jews that we must turn if 
we are to find religious conditions parallel to those in which Zara- 
thustra received and spoke his message. The Jewish revelation was 
made’ known, as the coueen revelation was, through men who 
really lived and believed themselves to live among realities and who 
looked at them and saw God’s hand there and heard His voice. The 
Hindus are the most unhistorical of all peoples, whereas the Jews (to 
quote Berdyaev) ‘have an extraordinarily intense feeling for history’,® 


1 Op. cit. pp. 204 f. 2 Op. cit. pp. 206, 207. 
3% The Meaning of History, p. 87. 
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and so it is the Jews and the Zoroastrians who find God most fully. 
The revelation that came to the Jews did not express itself through 
ideas but through what Kraemer calls ‘Biblical realism’. It was in a 
similar context that Zarathustra found the Wise Lord at work. The 
two religions betray their kinship in the fact that for them both, to 
quote Séderblom once more, ‘the real knowledge of history is a 
“forward”, not a see-saw and not a “backward” ’.1 There are other 
aspects of those two prophetic faiths which demonstrate that while 
their followers are not ‘racially’ related—if that fact may be supposed 
to have any significance—and while they do not seem to have had 
any opportunity at that early period of coming within the influence 
of each other’s religious beliefs, they are in close agreement in regard 
to basic truth. Can any one doubt that it was in obedience to the 
guidance of the Spirit of God that both peoples chose the road b 
which they travelled? They both may have later lost their way and, 
to use a phrase of Jeremiah, ‘stumbled in the dark mountains’, but 
of both we may say that for a period they were not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. ; 


III 


I have dwelt too long on this early demonstration of the reality 
of a general revelation and of the conditions under which, as we may 
claim, it becomes audible to men. I could go on to show how another 
great prophet, greater perhaps in some respects than Zarathustra, was 
also illuminated in his spirit and so was rightly called the Buddha, 
when he abandoned the arguments and speculations which were 
leading astray his fellow-seekers in India. He advanced so far in the 
wisdom of God as to recognize the supremacy of compassion and to 
have his heart pierced by the sorrows of man’s lot. His recoil from 
the religious anarchy of his time went too far, however, with the 
result that his eyes were closed to the recognition of the divine presence 
that inspired in him this divine compassion. So here also the revela- 
tion had no consummation among those who followed and still follow 
him. When we turn to examine other aspects of Indian religion, we 
find that the examples of Zarathustra and the Buddha give us definite 
guidance as to where the divine presence is most likely to be found 
and the divine voice heard. 

We shall not find tokens of this presence in the solitudes to which 
so many world-renouncers fled in the hope to find the ultimate secret 
within their own solitary thoughts or amid the disputations of the 
desert ashrams. We are told that in the days when Gautama began 
his search there were sixty-three schools of thought each proclaim- 
ing its own nostrum. It was surely a true intuition of the Spirit of 
God that made the Buddha turn from that Babel of debate with the 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, p. 210. 
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wise verdict, ‘the matter does not tend to advantage, to the principle 
of the religious life’. We cannot arbitrate upon the hidden move- 
ments of revelation and of man’s response to it, but we can at least 
affirm that ‘the principle of the religious life’ was nearer to discovery 
by one who stood in the midst of men and saw their tears to be ‘more 
than the waters of the seven seas’ than in the circumstances of those 
who were (as Tertullian calls the Indian Gymnosophists) ‘exiles from 
life’ and laboured only to construe its mystery. That is why we can 
say with Von Hiigel that the message of the Buddha by its sense of 
human tragedy furnishes a prolegomenon to all true religion. 

What we seek is some sphere of prophetic insight into the 
sorrows and the sins of men, some place where in the relationships of 
life and the meeting of persons the mercy of God can be manifested 
and His will obeyed. We can take it as an axiom that He is not to be 
found amid the dance of bloodless categories. 

It is true at the same time that even in such unlikely company 
God’s voice is sometimes heard, and even there He may find a longing 
heart to draw to Himself. He who is not far from any one of us was 
surely near to the unknown Upanishad seeker who prays, ‘From the 
unreal lead me to the real; from darkness lead me to the light; from 
death lead me to immortality’. In that prayer the abstractions cry 
out with the living voice of one for whom these things gleamed 
through the shadows and who hoped that there was a living God to 
hear his cry and lead him to them. There and elsewhere we can verify 
the great word of Pascal: “Thou couldst not seek Me if thou didst 
not possess Me. Therefore disquiet not thyself.’ 

he divine initiative in revelation is indeed definitely affirmed in 
a passage in one of the Upanishads in which a pale theism blossoms 
from the dust of speculation and conjecture: 


The Self [it says, that is, the Supreme Self], cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the (Supreme) 
Self chooses, by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses him as His 
own. But he who has not first turned away from his wickedness, who is not 
ary amy and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the 
Self by knowledge. 


Does not that word bear witness to us that the heavens were not 
wholly closed to the forest sages of India, that God spoke and here 
and there one listened and heard? ‘Be still,’ the Voice says, ‘and know 
that I am God.’ 


IV 


Nevertheless, in our search for testimonies to the presence of the 
living God in the Indian heart it is not along the main highway of 
Hinduism that we should journey. There, where—to borrow the 
words of Blake—‘the spectres of the dead wander’, we find little that 
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the Spirit of the living God can make use of to make Himself known. 
If we are to hear His voice speaking it will be among those who, 
recognizing the imperative needs of their own hearts, strove to free 
themselves from the benumbing spell of Vedantic monism and to 
follow the path of bhakti, which the greatest of their modern repre- 
sentatives has defined as ‘loving faith’. This is not merely the 
numinous dread of God, but also a still deeper desire for Him. 

Whatever the reason may have been, it would seem that this 

hase when the sense of the mysterium tremendum passes from shrink- 
ing to longing is perhaps more widely present in the experience of the 
Indian peoples than anywhere else. St Paul was aware of the’ whole 
creation as ‘groaning and travailing in pain’, and so also the poets of 
Indian bhakti are aware of the creation’s anguish and desolation. 
They hear it in the rain-bird’s agonizing cry—which we all know in 
India—for the rain that does not come, in the tremors of the timid 
fawn lost in the wide, desolate jungle. The wild swans winging their 
way across the mountains under the influence of the homing instinct; 
the calf that seeks from among the whole herd, and must find, its own 
mother-cow; the little Indian bride looking back with heavy heart to 
her mother’s house when the time has come when she must go to her 
husband; and above all else the child that has lost its mother at some 
crowded festival and cries bitterly for her,—these and many other 
symbols show how much in nature and in human life mirrors for these 
— the sorrow and dereliction of the human heart. Seldom surely 

ave the deeply-implanted sense of exile and the longing to return— 
the amroxapadoxia! of St Paul—been expressed with more simplicity 
and pathos than in the lyrical utterances of such singers as the tailor 
Namdev, the potter Kabir and the grain-seller Tukaram. 

These are utterances of poetic insight, just as the parallel I have 
referred to in the eighth chapter of Romans comes from St Paul also 
in the réle, rare for him, of a poet. The Indian singers are not 
prophets. They dream and long; they can hardly be said to expect. 
How the lotus all the night Dreameth, dreameth of the light.’ The 
figure is like Blake’s of the sun-flower ‘pined away with desire’, 
hardly like Isaiah’s visions of the coming One. Shall we suppose that 
there is a radical difference between poetic and propheti¢ vision, 
that in the case of the poet there is no objective divine presence 
accompanying the movement of his imagination, that there is at best 
the shadow of his own selfish desire, not ‘shade of His hand out- 
stretched caressingly’ ? Surely no such generalization is justified. 
We have no right to say, as a contemporary theologian, Mr D. R. 
Davies says, that even what he calls ‘the highest activity in history, 
man’s striving to know God, springs from self-will’, that it is ‘aspira- 
tion to satisfy the ego’ and therefore belongs to ‘fallen and impotent 
human nature’. It would appear, if that is so, that God cannot speak 


1 Rom. vill. 19. 
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to such human nature or at least he cannot be recognized as speaking. 
Tukaram himself believed that God spoke to him and through him. 
‘It is God who makes me speak’, he says. ‘My speech is not my own.’ 
Of all the Greek poets, Aeschylus seems to have been the one nearest 
to the Hebrew prophets, and he, if Professor Murray’s translation be 
accepted, holds that ‘the desire of God is indeed of God’. 


On all roads with dark issue a burning rod, 
It guides man’s mortal race. 


With this ‘burning rod’ God, we can believe, touched the lips of 
Tukaram, the grain-seller of Dehu, until he cried, 


Lo, in the empty world apart 
I hearken, waiting Thy footfall. 


This ancient and unquenchable longing of the Indian heart for 
fellowship with God does not, however, merely bear witness to the 
fact of a vacant place within the soul of man that only God can fill. 
It is accompanied by — tokens of God’s presence there. The 
stream of hope in God and, along with it, of hope in goodness and 
truth still flowed underground in that inward experience which is 
called bhakti. There still remained also a faith in dharma, which is a 
word that describes not only the social order of caste or the observ- 
ance of ritual practice, but duty as well, the recognition in some sense 
of a moral order by which man is judged. The significance of this 
word ebbs and flows, but on the whole it bears testimony that the 
conscience is not dead and God still speaks to it. Its moral significance 
is especially recognized, I think, by those who follow bhakii. I shall 
call in evidence one witness only, namely, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
belongs on the whole to this school and who is describing his own 
position in this matter as contrasted with that of another great 
ee leader in India, his immediate predecessor in that réle, 

al Gangadhar ‘Tilak, who was a recognized interpreter of Vedantic 
orthodoxy: 


Tilak used to challenge my view of life and frankly and bluntly would 
say truth and untruth were only relative terms, but at the bottom there was 
= — thing as truth or untruth, just as there was no such thing as life or 

eath. 


By the followers of bhakti, truth and righteousness were acknow- 
ledged as pane things, and the gods they worshipped were often 
recognized, like Varuna in an earlier age, as the guardians of truth and 
righteousness. It is true that they did not say, like the Hebrew 

salmist, “Thy truth reacheth unto the clouds and Thy righteousness 
is like the great mountains’, but when in the Bhagavadgita Krishna 
says of himself that he is born from age to age, ‘to establish Dharma 
and to destroy Adharma’, it is not in this context merely a limited or 
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formal observance of caste rules that is implied, but what is wider in 
its scope—to establish righteousness and to destroy unrighteousness. 
That is why Séderblom declares that here we have perhaps for the 
first time within Hinduism a glimpse of the living God, one who is 
declared to be active on the side of righteousness—not a God beyond 
good and evil, remote and unconcerned with man’s moral welfare. 
Among sincere worshippers of a personal deity a sense of sin also keeps 
breaking in, and the pantheistic utterances of the disputers in the 
forests cannot wholly quench it. There is even in one of the Sanscrit 
prayers that does not belong specially to the bhakti tradition a remark- 
able confession of sin that is not infrequently quoted by ordinary 
people. I have heard it in the streets of Bombay and in the villages 
of the Poona district, just as one of my predecessors in Poona, Dr 
Murray Mitchell, heard it a generation earlier. He tells how at one 
place of pilgrimage the worshipper before bathing in the sacred 
river would repeat this prayer that might be suspected of having 
come from the fifty-first Psalm: ‘I am sin; I commit sin; my spirit is 
sinful; sin is born with me. Deliver me, O holy Ganges, and take all 
sin away.’ 

I cannot forget how once I heard a Maratha of the humblest class 
ne at the door of his’ hut and singing a verse that was to this 
effect: 

Sinners are we, I and you; 


Vithoba alone is true: 
He receives the fallen too. 


I do not know whose words these were; quite probably it is a 
verse from one of the many psalms or hymns of the Maratha poet 
Tukaram, for it sums up the faith of Tukaram in this god, Vithoba, 
of his devotion. Of all the bhakti poets, none, so far as my knowledge 
goes, experiences so fully the sense of sin and the longing that Vithoba 
should forgive his sin, as this poet does. It is difficult to select from 
the many examples of this that one could quote. Here is one: 


Fallen of fallen, thrice fallen am I; but do thou raise me by thy power. 
I have neither purity of heart nor a faith firmly set at thy feet. I am created 
out of sin. How often shall I repeat it? says Tuka. 


It is curious to note how he seems sometimes to reproduce the 
experience and indeed the very phrases of Christian devotion. I 
remember from my own childhood a petition often used in family 
worship, ‘Come over the mountains of our provocations’. Tukaram 
uses the same metaphor though the mountains present to him a 
barrier that is insurmountable. 


Here tower the hills of passion and of lust; 
Far off the Infinite. 

No path I find and all impassable 

Fronts me the hostile height. 
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In another of his abhangs ' he says to Vithoba: ‘We are known to 
each other of old. If you will cast me off, you are welcome to do so. 
You will lose your name for honesty.’ Is it not John Brown of Had- 
dington who tells the story of how someone asked an old Scottish 
peasant woman, ‘What if God will cast you off?’ and she replied, 

E’en as He will. He’ll lose mair than I will’. 

Surely the depth and seriousness of the religion of this Maratha 
villager who was born in the same year as John Milton and was him- 
self a Puritan as well as a poet, must convince us that God had not 
in that day in Western India left Himself without a witness. Another 
of his abhangs gives in four lines a playful fancy that has similarly 
attracted Christian thought and Christian song down the centuries. 
It is the ‘felix culpa’ conceit, if we may so describe it. ‘Had I not been 

- a fallen one,’ says Tukaram, ‘how could there have been a Saviour? So 
my name is the source and hence, O Sea of mercy, comes thy purify- 
ing power.’ Dare we not say that there is something of the same 
gladness here kindling its little candle in a heathen heart as swells to 
a tide of gratitude in the famous words of the great Easter hymn: ‘O 
felix culpa quae talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem’. Tukaram 
plays with the fancy in no spirit of egotism or antinomianism for it 
is of his debt to the ‘Sea of mercy’ that he is thinking. And so it was, 
I sup , in all the expressions of this idea by Lydgate and many 
epntiien Aiiotion singers besides him down to the time of another 
contemporary of Tukaram, Bishop Ken, who says in one of his 
hymns: 

" What Adam did amiss 
Turned to our endless bliss. 
O happy sin, which to atone 
Drew filial God to leave His throne. 


Does it seem shocking to relate our Lord in this way with the 
strange village idol which was the focus of Tukaram’s devotion? 
The idol is not beautiful and there is little that is exalted—though 
nothing, so far as I know, that is base—in the legends that they tell of 
Vithoba. Why such high impulses and aspirations should have been 
aroused by him in particular it is difficult to understand, but was not 
Jahve, who came from Edom and was there, no doubt, a village deity, 
used by God to be the centre around which His great revelation 
grew towards its fullness? Why then may we not believe that the same 
divine seed was cast into the soil at Dehu and grew there for a while 
till the thorns sprang up and choked it? 

Tukaram believed that from Vithoba came ‘purifying power’ 
that cleansed him of his sin. Just as our fathers spoke of the seven 
deadly sins, so the Hindu speaks of ‘the six enemies’ * and the two 
lists are closely similar, but for Tukaram and others like him the 


1 The brief poems into which he pours the warmth of his devotion. 
* Lust, anger, covetousness, love (affection), pride, envy. 
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central evil is selfishness, and he cries, ‘Break, break my ‘“‘me’”’ and 
“my” ’. There is here, however, as often in the case of those who 
adopt some type of mysticism as their religion, an occasional ambigu- 
ity. What is the self that he desires should be broken? Even among 

arathi scholars one often quoted abhang of Tukaram which begins, 
‘I have seen my death with my own eyes’ and describes the bliss this 
brings to him, finds rival interpretations according as the interpreters 
are theists or advaitists. Does this bliss come from the death of the 
lower self and the presence of God in the heart, or is it the result of a 
realization of the identity of the human self with the Absolute, the 
quality-less Brahman? The fact seems to be that Tukaram tends some- 
times in the one direction and sometimes in the other, just as is the 
case in Western mysticism. But when Tukaram says, addressing the 
god of his devotion: 


The self within me now is dead, 
And thou enthroned in its stead. 
Yea, this I, Tuka, testify, 


No longer now is ‘me’ or ‘my’,* 


there is as little ambiguity, whatever may have been the spiritual 
experience that followed in the one case or the other, as there is in 
the Theologia Germanica. 

What kind of a god is this that he has enthroned in place of the 
self? Apart from the fact that Vithoba has laid hold of his heart we 
do not have much indication of his quality. The passionate love that 
he inspires in his devotee is not based on what he has done but on 
what his worshippers believe him to be. He is ‘a sea of love’ and 
Tukaram says to him, ‘I have nothing to pay the debt of gratitude 
I owe thee’, but he embodies for Tukaram a moral ideal that must 
have drawn upwards a worshipper so sincere. ‘Mercy, forgiveness, 
peace,’ Tukaram says in a verse often quoted, ‘the dwelling-place of 
God is there.’ It may well be that these qualities have little substance 
and actuality. What this religion lacks, it can hardly be denied, is a 
firm confidence that such qualities as these are present and active in 
God, for without that no teligion can be much more than a phantasm. 
The deities that the follower of bhakti worships, whatever they may 
be called, Vithoba or Rama or Krishna or Siva, are in large measure 
the creation of bhakti itself, though behind the ‘loving faith’ of the 
worshipper and making it possible is some whisper of the divine voice. 

The fact of this su apy | is indeed frequently recognized and 
accepted in the religion of the Hindu. There is, for example, a 
common proverbial saying that a missio will often hear quoted in 
defence of ordinary idol worship: ‘Where faith is, God is’. Schwartz 
met it in South India more than one hundred and fifty years ago. ‘By 
your confession’, he said to a Hindu, ‘these gods are unworthy of the 
1 Psalms of Marathi Saints, p. 79. 
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name of gods.’ “That is true,’ was the reply, “but if we receive even 
what is false and think it to be true in our heart, it is done to us 
according to our faith.” Even Tukaram declares in one abhang that 
‘faith is God himself’. That is much the same as what the: dis- 
tinguished Indian political leader, Mr Rajagopalachari, meant when 
he once maintained to me that the humblest Hindu worshipping a 
misshapen stone by the roadside has in his heart the same conception 
of ’s holiness and love as the Christian has. Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan repeatedly makes the same claim in his writings when 
expounding Hinduism.' 

I am not concerned in this discussion with a comparison of the 
Christian faith with that of the Indian bhaktas;my purpose in consider- 
ing the faith of Tukaram, as one of these bhaktas, is to show that while 
he was far from having access to that which is available to those who 
are within the radius of the special revelation that came through the 
Jews, there was a lesser but at the same time a real revelation available 
to him and to those like him and it cast a flickering light upon their 
lives. It rested upon intuitions, not upon facts of history. The divine 
initiative was present in both contexts, but to the Indian, for whatever 
reason, it remained shadowy and uncertain and no recreative power 
issued from it. 

Faith, and even bhakti or loving faith, are abstractions if they have 
no object that is real and active, and only in the measure in which this 
is directed to the living God, the God who reveals Himself in a pur- 
pose of salvation and in acts that make clear what that salvation 
means, will it be saving faith in anything like the Christian meaning 
of these words. “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace’, said Jesus to 
blind Bartimaeus, meaning surely the faith that rested on a known 
God who had delivered and judged His people and whose quality 
Bartimaeus recognized and responded to in Jesus Himself. Tukaram’s 
faith wavered between worship of abstractions and trust in, and love 
of, the village godling, Vithoba, around whom for generations the 
devout aspirations of his fellow-bhaktas-had gathered and who—as 
he says—represented chiefly the virtue of filial piety. He constantly 

recurs to a tale told of Vithoba that exhibits that piety and from it he 
deduces, no doubt, other virtues—‘mercy, forgiveness, peace’—that 
he ascribes to him. He does not, in fact, agree with the opinion of 
Mr Rajagopalachari which I have quoted, for he says scornfully of 
the worship given to other village idols, such as he saw and we see 
1 Compare also what Matoori, one of the leaders in the revival of Shintoism in 
Japan in the eighteenth century, says: ‘It is the quality of the faith that matters; its 
object may be only a fish’s head.’ Professor Radhakrishnan expresses this view in 
his Hibbert Lectures (An Idealist View of Life, p. 206) in this way: ‘Put the fire of 
spirit on any altar—it blazes up to heaven.’ In another place (The Legacy of India, p. 
277) he quotes Kierkegaard in support of the Hindu position as follows: ‘If of two 


men one prays to the true God without sincerity of heart and the other prays to an 


idol with all the passion of an infinite yearning, it is the first who really prays to an 
idol, while the second really prays to God.’ 
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on every side in India: ‘Stones painted red—ignorant children and 
silly women worship them’. 

In what I have said hitherto I have been, of course, at pains to 
select ideas and aspirations that appear to be, and I believe are, near 
akin to some of the central elements in ‘the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints’. There is much more that I could quote from this 
Indian poet that would confirm the view that he was one whom some 
would call an anima naturaliter Christiana, but who may more fitly 
be said to have listened for God’s voice and sometimes heard it. At 
the same time, there is much else that I could quote that makes it 
plain that there were other things within him and about him that 
made the message, as he delivers it, variable and ambiguous. He 

with Pascal that ‘the I is hateful’, but when it is cast out the 
ales it occupied is left empty, and the hateful thing returns. Again, 
when he cries, ‘O save me, save me, Mightiest; save me and set me 
free’, it may quite probably be freedom from re-birth and absorption 
in Brahman that he is thinking of, for that was the main highway of 
desire for serious seekers in his day and is so still. 

But often, too, it is certainly not this but something that he 
believes to be a higher joy that his heart craves. He may even reject 
the attainment of Brahman with violence as not his supreme good. 
He wavers between the one aim and the other and seems at times to 
be baffled and perplexed. Here, however, is a passage which appears 
to be autobiographical and which we may claim as belonging to the 
deepest level of his religion: 


I am void of understanding, needy and worse than needy. I cannot steady 
my mind; I cannot stay my wayward senses. I have exhausted effort; peace 
and rest are far from me. I have offered thee perfect faith; I have laid my life 
at thy feet. Do now as thou wilt, I can only look to thee. O God, I trust in 
thee, I cling firmly to thy feet. Tuka says, It is for thee to deal with my efforts.” 


It has to be recognized iri all this discussion that it is exceedingly 
difficult to pronounce a definite judgment on any religion unless we 
can be sure of the connotation of the religious terms made use of. 
Such words as salvation, hope, love, peace, sin, self, not only differ 
in their meaning between one language and another but between the 
use of them by individuals who speak the same language, and even 
between the use of them by the same person in different moods. 
It is accordingly not surprising to find Miss Evelyn Underhill, for 
example, in a review of a collection of translations hess the Maratha 
bhakti singers, making this statement: 

A careful comparison [of these hymns] with the classics of Christian 
mysticism would show that all the characteristic experiencés of penitence and 


reconciliation, of ecstasy and dereliction are found as fully developed in the 
lover of Krishna as in the lover of Christ. 





1 Jude, verse 3 (Revised version). 
2 Fraser and Marathe’s Tukaram, 1. p. 92. 
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That is a hasty judgment and cannot be maintained when one 
studies the hymns more closely. Thus such a word as ‘peace’, even on 
Tukaram’s lips does not really mean ‘peace with God’, which is its 
meaning for the most part in the Christian scriptures, but ‘dis- 

assion’, the Stoic ’arapagia. So also what we call hope is not hope 
in God but human desire and longing which must in the Indian view 
be rooted out of the heart. And yet I would not affirm that the other 
and more Christian understanding of these terms was wholly absent 
from Tukaram’s mind when he used them. Salvation seems certainly 
to mean to this sincere worshipper release from sin—a release which, 
while less than Christian, is experienced as a real deliverance from 
a burden that lies heavy on his heart, and the deliverance comes by 
the grace of God. 

In what I have said of the bhakti saints I have dealt with only a 
few aspects of their religious experience. It would be possible to find 
indications that in other directions as well the Spirit of God was 
moving upon the face of these waters. For example, we have the fact 
that their religion includes not only longing for fellowship with God, 
but joy in the fellowship of kindred spirits who share together their 
seeking and their finding. Thus the Christian Church has its parallel 
in this communion. For Tukaram that fellowship with the saints is 
the highest level of his religious attainment. He is aware that in 
desiring this fellowship he is at variance with the aims of the school 
of Vedanta, those who seek absorption into Brahman, but he is 
45 deliberately to choose this more human joy in preference 
to the lonely exaltation to which the way of knowledge leads. 


V 


If one pauses to review the road by which we have travelled in 
this investigation, it becomes evident, I think, that the place where the 
divine revelation makes itself known, if it is indeed a divine revelation 
that we have been listening to, is rather the place where there is 
human intercourse and fellowship than any place of loneliness and 
isolation. It is less frequently by the world-renouncer than by the 
helper of the world that God’s voice is heard. The prophet who 
learns His will is most often one who lives among men and bears their 
burdens, not a sannyasi who flees from them to the forest. That is 
true, as we have noted, not only of such a humble seeker as Tukaram 
but of Zarathustra also and of the Buddha himself. It is from such 
a soil that the revelation of a moral order springs up and burgeons, 
for the sense of duty and of moral responsibility can only grow in 
the midst of the relationships of men. The unseen ‘Other’ to whom, 
in response to the working of His Spirit, we reach forth in desire and 
from whom, as a consequence of the working of this same Spirit, 
we shrink in dread and those visible and tangible ‘others’ to whom 
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we are required to adjust our lives in accordance with the require- 
ments of righteousness—it is in the midst of the adjustment of men’s 
lives to these companions that what we can call a general revelation 
is made known and the opportunity of hearing and responding to 
God’s voice is granted. This is the environment in which such a 
revelation, it would appear, finds its opportunity and can proceed to 
its consummation. 

Let me add one word that is relevant to the efforts that we see— 
and rejoice to see—thoughtful Indians making at the present time to 
relate their new Christian faith to the religious heritage that has come 
to them from their Hindu ancestors. When they think of that heritage 
they think of it as not only the bhakti that can still find a response in 
their Christian hearts but as also the ‘high Vedanta’ that Tukaram 
and so many others admired and feared. It is for the Indian Christian 
to do his own thinking in this sphere in which he must find his own 
way, helped by his own insight and experience as these have been 
illuminated by the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They need someone of their 
own kind who can speak to them on this subject with the conviction 
with which St Paul speaks to his fellow-Jews in his Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians. And just as he calls upon them to choose 
decisively between the bondage of Rabbinic ee and the freedom 
of the Gospel, between the deadly tyranny of the letter and the life 
and exhilaration that the Spirit brings, so also the wise Indian will 
surely reject in toto the paralyzing and devitalizing power of Vedantic 
monism and ally himself in his Christian thinking with the ardour that 
the bhakta in a measure found when he opened his heart to an unknown 
God whom he dreamed of as a Friend, loving and to be loved. To 
the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ he may offer some of 
the prayers and thanksgivings that Tukaram offered to his village 
godling, transforming them as he does so by infusing into them the 
new knowledge and assurance that Christ has brought to him. His 
aspiration may even find, in the ——— of Tukaram, some step- 
ping-stones leading him onward till in Christ Jesus he discovers and 


claims his sonship with that Holy Father, and is able to rejoice to 
have escaped from a universe of maya over which presides that 
‘bladder of nothingness’ which is Brahman. 


Nicot, MACNICOL 





RESURGENT BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 
AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By D. T. NILES 


' OU are all damn cowards’, said a Buddhist friend to me in the 

course of a conversation on religion. ‘You want God to do 
everything for you. He must save you, He must keep you; as for me 
I will save myself even if it takes a million births.’ This statement 
reflects the primary mood of Buddhism in Ceylon to-day. It is a 
mood of an aggressive vindication of man’s self-sufficiency. 

Historically speaking, Buddhism is a man-centred religion. It 
brings good news to men about man. It tells man that he can save 
himself from the sorrow of living and the chain of re-birth, and that 
he will do so by a process of self-renunciation: at first, and under 
the impulse of fear of punishment, comes a renunciation of the 
baser appetites of the self; secondly, and under the impulse of 
loving service, a renunciation of one’s own interests; and lastly, 
and under the impulse of a craving for rest, a renunciation of self 
itself. “This is not mine, this I am not, there is no self herein.’ 

The present Buddhist movement in Ceylon, however, while it has 
religious overtones, can hardly be said to be a revival of Buddhism 
in its original sense; for in spite of all its present activity there is 
little evidence of any large attempt at self-renunciation in any of its 
three classical forms. What is happening, rather, is the expression of 
a new mood, a resurgence, and only partly a renaissance. 


RESURGENT BUDDHISM 


A Community Movement.—The resurgence of Buddhism has 
first of all a community reference. The Buddhists are discovering 
themselves. With the passing of a measure of political power into 
the hands of the people, there is a scramble to share that power. 
The scramble is necessarily a scramble between groups, and group 
alignments can be either in terms of political parties, race differences, 
caste distinctions or religious affiliations. All these are present, but 
by far the must effective grouping has been in terms of religious 
affiliation. Buddhism has been discovered and is being stressed as 
the religion of a community. 

Thus one of the main features of Buddhist activity in Ceylon 
has been an emphasis on group demonstrations: processions, meet- 
ings, festivals. It is an attempt to get across the idea, ‘We belong 
together. We are the people of the Buddha’. One important result 
of this tendency is the growing feeling among Buddhists that they 
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must each maintain the good name of the whole community. This is 
having a good disciplinary value in individual life. But at the same 
time this community concern of Buddhism has wrought a com- 
promise in the Buddhist ideal of renunciation, for the community 
is seeking not so much to renounce as to obtain. 

A National Movement.—It is a natural transition from the thought 
of Buddhism as constituting a communal loyalty to the idea that the 
whole community of the Singhalese people owe loyalty to Buddhism. 
One of the commonest statements made in Ceylon lately from many 
a Buddhist platform is that every Singhalese must be a Buddhist. 
This is not a cry made merely to serve political ends; it has a philoso- 
phical ponent which, though rarely made explicit, still exists 
in the feeling of the people. 

Their argument, when made explicit, would run somewhat as 
follows: ‘No one knows the whole truth, and every poriene appre- 
hension of truth because it is partial thereby forfeits the right to be 
called “Truth” at all. It is simply “value”—that which a particular 
man or a particular group finds valuable, appealing, helpful. Hence 
one owes ultimate loyalty to the “value” of which one’s group is the 
custodian. The only rival claimant that can be allowed to one’s 
ultimate loyalty is absolute truth, but such truth is not known. The 
Buddhist Dhamma is the value of which the Singhalese people are 
the custodians.’ One knows how this whole outlook has been given 
wider application by Mahatma Gandhi in his doctrine of ‘swadeshi’. 

A Contemporary Movement.—The presentresurgence of Buddhism 
is vitally related to the here-and-now. It seeks to inspire an attitude 
to the clamant problems of the day. There is implicit in it, first of all, 
the demand for freedom for Ceylon. ‘No conquered people’, said 
a leading Hindu once, ‘can afford to accept the religion of their 
conquerors.’ The Ceylon Buddhist feels the same. He feels that the 
claim for national freedom can be made more aggressively by one 
who is a Buddhist than by one who is a Christian. 

Also, as he faces the world of to-morrow, the Buddhist in Ceylon 
sees his country as a member of its natural group—the group of 
Buddhist and perhaps also of Hindu countries. The implicit reason- 
ing behind the Pakistan movement in India is not lost on the Buddhist, 
and he is not unconscious of a similar motive. 

And thirdly, Buddhism is contemporary in that it provides for 
Communism the handle of a religious atheism. With the prestige 
of 2 poo years behind it, Buddhism tells meti to seek to build a better 
world without worrying about God. 

To sum up, Buddhism in Ceylon has three growing edges. Its 
devotion to the Buddha is resulting in a sense of mission as Buddhists. 
Its loyalty to the Sangha is broadening out into a sense of community. 
And its concern for the Dhamma is seeking to find expression in an 
attempt to live intelligently as citizens in the world of to-day. 
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To many in the West, the present mood of Buddhism in Ceylon 
must seem to be very much behind the times. Indeed the present 
tragedy in which we are all involved has its roots in an unquestioning 
loyalty to one’s natural community, a primary insistence on national 
rights and a determination to preserve freedom of action except in 
so far as enlightened self-interest dictated co-operation. The words 
‘folk’, ‘nation’, ‘freedom’ must arouse but mingled feelings in the 
West to-day. But they are the slogans under which the East is 
marching, and the mood of religious revival is in tune with the 
political atmosphere. Even as the Reformation was related to the 
disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire and the discovery of 
nationhood in Europe, even so in the East there is a close link 
between political thought and religious movements. 

Man is a new discovery in the East. For long years, in the world 
of international politics he was a ‘colonial’; in the language of the 
Christian enterprise he was a ‘heathen’; and in the eyes of the 
representatives of empire he was a ‘native’. But now he is a ‘man’ 
standing and speaking in his own right. It is true that this began to 
become true some decades ago, but only recently has it come home 
to the masses. Is it any wonder then that into Buddhism, which 
is an anthropocentric faith, there should creep a mood of exaltation 
as ‘man’ comes into his own? 

The fact that autonomous man stands discredited by modern 
history has little effect on the Buddhist mind. In fact he takes it as 
suggestive of the inadequacy of Christianity to provide direction and 
discipline for human endeavour. In a recent speech, Mr D. S. 
Senanayake, one of the accepted Buddhist leaders of Ceylon, said: 


It is due to people and nations not observing the ideals of Buddhism 
that the world has been thrown into a sanguinary war. The greed for lust 
and power has become the general rule, and the only remedy to offset this 
menace lies in the sublime and noble teaching of the Buddha.' 


Here we catch the note of religious revival in modern Buddhism. 


RENASCENT BUDDHISM 


Its point of departure.—The problem of suffering, of sorrow, of 
evil is at the heart of every religion. It is man’s religiously creative 
problem. The Old Testament throbs with the faith of a people in a 
God who will redeem because He has redeemed before; the New 
Testament proclaims the suffering of God as bringing healing to 
suffering man. Zoroaster pins his faith on the ultimate triumph of 
God as He contends with evil; Muhammad finds peace in submission 
to the inscrutable will of Allah. The Hindu mystic seeks to release 


1 At the twenty-fourth session of the All Ceylon Buddhist conference, proceed- 
ings reported in the Ceylon Observer of December 27, 1942. 
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the mind from the illusion of maya; the Buddha would release the 
will from its grasping whence sorrow comes. . 

Modern Buddhism in Ceylon finds in the present tragedy of the 
world an acute expression of Buddhism’s classical point of departure: 
and like the Buddha of old, the Buddhist when he speaks religiously 
speaks of sorrow and the cessation of sorrow. At the same meeting 
at which Mr Senanayake spoke, another of Ceylon’s Buddhist 
leaders—Dr G. P. Malalasekara—said, referring to the present 
condition of the world, that the causes of the world’s sorrow, greed, 
ill-will and ignorance were man’s own creation. Man could himself 
destroy them and replace them by selflessness, love and’wisdom. 

Its affirmations—But on what basis does the Buddhist proclaim 
the gospel of man’s self-sufficiency? And on what grounds did the 
Buddha himself assert it when he said, ‘Verily oneself is the guardian 
of oneself: what other guardian should there be? Guarded by oneself, 
one gets a guardian the like of which is not easily gotten’? 

To the Christian, who thinks of the human will as infected by 
evil, there hardly comes a trust in human nature to overcome its 
own predicament. But to the Buddhist the primary problem is not 
moral but cosmic, for evil is the quality of anitya in the universe, 
the quality of transitoriness, changeableness, which makes the human 
endeavour-to-achieve in the last resort meaningless, for there is 
nothing which retains its identity, nothing which is beyond the 
disintegrating effects of time. Thus what is evil about the human 
will is that it seeks to grasp that which is ultimately valueless, a 
doubly futile proceeding, when we take into account the fact that 
the human will itself has no roots in reality, when even there is no 
identity of the ego. It is this futility in which the human will is 
involved which causes dukkha, sorrow. ; 

Let a man realize, however, that anatta is the true doctrine, that 
there is no self-identity; that anitya is the nature of all things; that 
dukkha is the result of desiring-to-possess when there is nothing 
which one can possess that is of eternal value; and he will be able 
to adopt that attitude of negation to life which will keep him in the 
path of rectitude as he seeks to share in the business of living. 


Even as a deer of the forest roaming the forest’s fastnesses is confident 
and secure as it walks or stands, reclines or slumbers, because the trapper 
cannot get to it, even so divested of the pleasures of sense, divested of wrong 
states of mind, a bhikkhu enters on and abides in the ecstasies with all 
their zest and satisfaction—a state bred of inward aloofness, but not divorced 
from observation and reflection.! 


Thus in a world where modern civilization is increasingly life- 
affirming, modern Buddhism seeks to present the doctrine of ‘life- 
negation’ as an attitude of mind rather than as involving practices 
of renunciation, and claims that this attitude is the only thing which 

1 Quoted from the Ariya Parivasana Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
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will make it possible for men, who are being forced by life itself to 
live positively, at least to live in security and harmony. 

In an article in the Buddhist Annual of Ceylon of 1930, Buddhism 
is defined as ‘that religion which without starting with a God leads 
man to a stage where God’s help is not necessary’. The crux of the 
matter lies here. If we do not start with God we shall not end with 
Him, and when we do start with Him we do not end with the 
doctrines of anitya, anatta, dukkha. The existence of God means 
the existence of an order of life which is nitya, eternal; it means that 
there is postulated for the soul an identity which is guarded by 
God’s sovereignty; and that sorrow is seen to consist not so much 
in the transitoriness of things as in the perverseness of our wills 
which seek these things instead of the things which are eternal. 

It is important at this point to remind ourselves that Ceylonese 
Buddhism is Hinayana by tradition, and that on the whole any 
findings of scholarship which seek to prove that the Buddha denied 
not God’s existence but only His relevance is met by the answer that 
‘tradition’ is the guide to the Buddha’s teaching and may not there- 
fore be set aside in favour of a direct interpretation of scripture. It 
thus becomes difficult in talking to the Buddhist in Ceylon to assume 
God’s existence, as something allowed by the Buddha, with a view 
to demonstrating God’s relevance to life’s problems and needs. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


The preaching of God.—The first element then in the Christian 
approach to the Buddhist mind is to present God to him as available 
to direct experience, and so to witness to him and pray for him and 
set forth Jesus before him that God may open his eyes that he may 
see. It has been a weakness of the Christian approach to the Buddhist 
that so often the attempt was made to prove the existence of God, 
arriving at Him as the conclusion of an argument which treated the 
existence of some other entity—whether the universe, or its design, 
or conscience—as being more immediately known and therefore 
easier to believe in. ; 

The basis of Buddhist thinking is life, the premiss of Christian 
thinking is God. To the Buddhist, life is self-interpretative, to the 
Christian, the interpretation of life lies outside it: so that the gospel 
to the Buddhist is “God’, whether we help him to his first belief in 
God as the reasonable reality behind the universe or as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Both Genesis I. 1 and John 111. 16 constitute 
approaches to the Buddhist mind. To use a personal reminiscence 
for the purpose of illustration, I was asked once by a Buddhist lad 
whether I would put for him into one sentence the essential difference 
between Buddhism and Christianity. I replied that I would try, and 
this is what I said: “To a man suffering with a festering sore on his 
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foot the Buddha says ‘“‘Cut the foot”. Jesus says “Kill the germ”’.’ 
Subsequent conversation helped to clarify the divergence of the 
main assumptions of the two religions. A man who is his own 
surgeon will naturally do what is obvious—cut the foot; it is when 
God is believed in that there is both correct diagnosis and con- 
structive cure. That lad’is a Christian to-day. 

The witness of the Church.—It is not always sufficiently realized 
that the task of evangelism is wrought not so much by a simple 
proclamation of the Gospel as through the total impact of the whole 
Christian community on the group to be evangelized. This is all the 
more true when we are thinking of such a people as the Buddhists 
in Ceylon who are, as we have seen, vitally community-conscious, 
imbued with a sense of mission and ‘aware of possessing a message 
which does address itself to man’s real problem. From the point of 
view of each of these three emphases in the present Buddhist outlook, 
there are questions which a Buddhist asks the Christian evangelist. 
He wants to know the full implications of the talk about Christendom 
in the West to-day, he wants to know what motives operate behind 
the missionary enterprise, and he wants to know whether the 
Christian message is not really hope for the weak-minded. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to seek to interpret the 
Buddhist mind in Ceylon to-day, and not to discuss the problems 
connected with the Christian approach to it. It is therefore not 
necessary to deal in any detail with the questions which the Buddhist 
asks the Christian, or which the Christian must ask himself. Suffice 
it to say merely that it is not enough for Christian leaders to know 
the right answers and the right approach; but that it is essential for 
the answers and the approach to be so translated into action that in 
the life of the Church as a whole in Ceylon there is no ambiguity as 
to the Church’s nature and function. 

At a time when it is becoming more and more impossible for the 
Church in all lands to live at peace with the world, the challenge is 
made to the Church in Ceylon too that it rid itself of everything in its 
life, expression and administration which misrepresents it to the 
outsider and so commend God’s peaceable wisdom to the Buddhist, 
the Hindu, the Muslim. 

In God’s mercy the pressure of world events on the Church’s life 
and structure is becoming irresistible, while the demand becomes 
more compelling for the Church to be and to act as the Church. 
We shall meet this demand in some measure when as Christians we 
learn to think and act together, and as we remember the sufficiency 
of Him whose the demands are. For it is written: “They that know 
their God shall be strong and do exploits’. , 


D. T. Nives 














PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS IN A NEW AGE 
By J. MERLE DAVIS 


i ~ to forecast the post-war world and the task of the 
Church in relief and reconstruction, it is important to consider 
in what sense the post-war period will be a new age; what old factors 
will be left to reckon with; what new factors and forces will appear. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that we shall start with a clean slate. Most, 
if not all, the old forces and the enemies to spiritual progress will be 
resent, some of them in greatly aggravated forms. There will also 
new factors and forces that the years of war have loosed and with 
which we must deal. Some of these new forces will be destructive, 
and others will be powerful allies for the Christian movement. We 
need to study these earnestly so that we may intelligently co 
with them and use them fully in the reconstructed Christian social 
order. 

As long as sin and selfishness remain, the living heart of the 
rnc a movement to make known 'the redemptive power of God 
through Christ is unchanged, but the scope of the movement, the 
recognition of the areas of responsibility of the Church and the 
methods and techniques -with which it must work are all subject to 
‘change. The war is having a profound effect in these spheres. In 
areas where the visible Church has disappeared it has, in a sense, set 
a new base line from which to reconstruct the Christian movement. 

It is of the first importance to envisage what it is we propose to 
reconstruct. Is the mission to share in the general rebuilding of a 
war-torn countryside? Is it to include in its programme a ministry 
to the shattered social and economic order of a whole community; 
or will it confine itself to the relief and reconstruction of the Christian 
community and its institutions? Finally, is the thing which we rebuild 
to be a replica of the old structure? Is it to be something which we 
hope will be quite new, but based on the old order and philosophy 
of the mission enterprise; or are new principles and a new mission 
philosophy to be laid down from which a new structure may arise? 

The main instruments of the enterprise—church, school, hos- 

ital and home—will stand as we enter the future. Money, too, will 
lant a tremendous part in any reconstruction. It will be necessary, 
however, to distinguish dently between the demands of the im- 
mediate crisis and the current demands of the long term enterprise. 
Adjustments must be made in the objectives for which money is 
given, in the sources of maintenance of current budgets, in the 
releasing of inner driving power, in the training of leaders and in the 


emphasis and scope of the total =e. 
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A basic difficulty which stands in the way of adjustment of the 
mission programme to the exigencies of the post-war period is that 
the: national leaders and churches are products of the missionary 
philosophy and principles which took shape well over one hundred 
years ago and we ourselves have inherited them. During the first 
generation of foreign missions, the sciences of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology and rural economics were in their infancy; studies in 
comparative religion, in the thought, philosophy and culture of the 
peoples of Asia were not yet born. The western world has peuenee 
enormously in its understanding and appreciation of the peoples and 
cultures to which Christianity has been carried. In this period, 
missions have greatly modified their approach and attitudes towards 
the peoples of these lands, and have produced scholars who have led 
in the era of new understanding and appreciation. However, there 
is still a lag in the adjustment of mission policies to certain realities 
in the life of these peoples and to the new understanding of their 
culture. A first step in the process of adjustment would be an 
examination of the areas in which these lags, or belated policies, 
appear and their effect upon the missionary enterprise. This would 

en be followed by the process of modifying such policies so that 
they may best serve the growth of the Church under the post-war 
conditions. 

If we are to make progress, it is necessary to approach our task 
in the new age with minds rid of some such old assumptions as the 
following: that the western type of church and church programme 
is suited to an Asiatic or African community; that the rank and file 
of the people are too poor to support their own church; that a mature 
assisted church may be considered a healthy, normal church; that 
money is a sine qua non of progress in the mission and church 
programme; that we can progress faster by doing things for other 

ple than by letting them do them for themselves; that we can 

reak God’s laws of biological growth and of psychology in dealing 
with people and yet expect that God will somehow make strong 
Christians out of them; that the urban type of church, ritual, pro- 
gramme, leadership and economy is mg to meet the needs of a 
rural community; and that a Christian Church can make an effective 
witness in a community on the basis of two or three religious services 
weekly for its own members and remain unrelated to the current 
daily life and the economic and social welfare of the community. 

A baffling difficulty in this matter of assumptions is that they are 
deep-rooted in the thinking and practice of the national Christians, 
to whom they have been passed down by a former generation of 
missionaries and pastors. One of the most urgent and difficult tasks 
before the missionary Church as it faces the reconstruction period is 
to rid itself of these assumptions. The whole missionary movement, 
including the sending boards and Churches, the missionaries them- 
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selves and the national leaders and rank and file membership, has 
the responsibility of fearlessly facing this question of the economic 
base of the Church and the réle of money in relation to its future. 

A local church leadership must be devised which can be supported 
locally. The mission has brought a middle-clasg institution in the 
western type of church and highly trained pastors to lands where the 
middle class is weak if not non-existent. The result is that a Christian 
movement which has been ange’ and supported by a middle- 
class economy has been put upon the shoulders of a subsistence level 
order of society. Here is an unsolved dilemma of the younger 
Churches all over the world. It is one which must be resolutely 
tackled in the reconstruction period. 

Missions have frequently used western money and methods so 
freely as to fail to arouse the initiative, resourcefulness, self-sacrifice 
and self-expression of the national Christians. There is a vital 
relation between this and the assertion of modern fr Soap. gran that 
the average human being draws upon only about five per cent of 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual resources which are latent in 
him. The missionary uses his own powers fully—his imagination, 
creative impulses, the urge to uplift, to sacrifice and to communicate 
spiritual values to his people. The national Christian, however, 
is often so busy trying to understand the programme and keep 
the pace set by the missionary that his own creative impulses have 
little chance for expression. A consequence of this is that the national 
depends upon missionary leadership, thinking and initiative and so 
fails to reach his full stature or take hold of the church enterprise as 
something of his own creation. Missions in the reconstruction period 
can concentrate their thought and prayer on no more vital matter 
than that of releasing the unused latent power which is dormant in 
the personalities of the national Christians. ' 

Money plays a prominent réle in mission work. The North 
American mission tends to develop a Christian movement that is 
thought of and planned in terms of economic units. A new church 
building represents $2000, $5000 or $10,000, according to its 
ie and size. A missionary family is a matter of a $3000 annual 
budget; a pastor means an outlay of $500 or $1000; a teacher costs 
$60-$120 a month; a pupil $10 or $12 a month. Money is power: 
it represents buildings, new mission stations, hiring men and women 
workers, soul-winning, the opening of schools, teaching of pupils 
and giving health for the countryside. It also means literature, 
conferences, summer schools, social welfare and ministerial training. 
Not only do we mission executives and missionaries grow to think 
of mission work and the expansion of the Christian movement in 
these economic terms but we find it increasingly difficult to plan its 
stra and to think of its extension in other terms. Sharing in 
our dilemma is the national Church and worker, whom we have 
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accustomed to the use of this economic yardstick of progress. We 
must learn to concentrate our attention and pin our faith upon other 
units of power and other criteria of expansion. The experience of 
notable mission projects on different fields in which the money 
factor was at a minimum and which were carried forward by the 
outpouring of personal devotion and self-sacrifice on the part of 
whole groups of Christians is proof of the primacy and adequacy of 
spiritual forces for extending God’s Kingdom. 

The war through its terrible ravages is bringing to the various 
denominations in individual towns and cities the opportunity of 
devising a new pattern for the Christian movement. Shall the 
weakened and scattered church forces be nursed back to a denomina- 
tional and separate Christian effort and experience, and be subsidized 
through another long period of dependence upon the mission society? 
The war has compelled us to think and pray over this matter as 
never before to find God’s will, rather than to conform to the 
pressure of the status quo ante. God is speaking as He passes by in 
this terrible conflict and we must hear His voice, for He will not 
pass by again in this way in our generation. 

A new age, a reconstructed Church and Christian enterprise, 
must have a leadership which is prepared for leading and for meeting 
the new opportunities and needs which it presents. Is the present 
scope of training in our theological seminaries and institutes sufficient 
to provide this leadership? There is much evidence that it is not. 
Here is a subject of first concern which is facing the mission boards 
and the national Christian movements. There will be no new age 
for the Church until there is new and enlarged vision and skill for the 
demands which that age will make upon church leaders. The demands 
for skilled leadership in the rural field, in enlisting youth, in the 
comprehensive parish programme, in a ministry to the home and 
family, in developing a church that is adjusted to its environment and 
its resources—these are among the many demands that the new age 
will make upon its leaders. 

With few exceptions, notably Japan and Argentina, the missionary 
Church of the world is predominantly (from 70 to go per cent) a 
rural church. The rural church, like the family units of which it is 


. composed, rests squarely upon the land as its economic base. It is 


a creature of its environment, and shares in the outlook, ideology 
and life processes of its environment which are the God-given 
heritage of mankind. If these things are recognized and embodied 
in the practice of a rural church, they become a guarantee of its 
continued existence as a living organism. A church whose economy 
roots in the soil, either through the dedication of a part of the 
product of the land or labour of its members, or through the owner- 
ship of its own acres on which the members dedicate their labour 
—such a church is economically secure. It is secure because it has 
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made a complete adjustment to the basic elements of its environ- 
ment and to the economic and social structure of which it is a part. 

The harsh discipline of the war has provided a unique oppor- 
tunity for the realization of the principle frequently expressed but 
seldom practised: ‘Every member must pull his own weight’. In a 
majority of churches on mission fields, a minimum of one-fourth 
to one-third of the members are carrying the church load. Such low 
standards of devotion cheapen the Christian name, deprive a majority 
of the congregation of a basic spiritual discipline and weaken the 
witness and impact of the church upon its community. In no other 
social or community group can there be a maximum of vitality and 
progress where less than one-half of the members take an active 
share in carrying its corporate life. Nor is this possible for the Church 
of Christ. The reconstruction period will offer a priceless opportunity 
for the Church to apply the principle which the war has taught, of 
total community effort in the common enterprise. The Church of 
the new age should be satisfied with nothing short of a one hundred 
per cent loyalty and participation in the Christian enterprise upon 
the part of its members. Such a standard of devotion should be made 
a condition of membership and people who are unwilling to try to 
meet this test should not be mi 

The reconstruction era will offer to the youth of the Church a 
scope of service, spheres for self-expression and sacrificial achieve- 
ment surpassing anything that the modern Christian movement has 
known. If the mission and the Church recognize this and provide 
the channels through which this reservoir of power can flow to 
re-create the shattered life of the community, it will indeed create 
a new age. In no other way can the Church so effectively stem the 
tides which are sweeping away much of its youth as by including in 
its ministry the healing of the broken social and economic structure 
of its community and turning loose the ideology and the power of 
its young members upon the task. 

The comprehensive parish programme has come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this and the years of reconstruction will challenge 
the Church of Christ to use this as yet little-tried instrument for 
building the Kingdom of God. It is marvellously fitted to play a 
major part in the rebuilding of the prostrate church and in leading 
it on to widening spheres of service. The close of the war, moreover, 
will bring to the task of reconstruction a group of national leaders 
and church congregations who through the agony of the conflict 
have discovered in themselves heretofore unsuspected powers of 
achievement, self-reliance, leadership and sacrifice. These people, 
through newly-found powers, have done things for themselves and 
for others which in normal times would have been dismissed as 
fantastic. It would be an incalculable loss to the Church should the 
cutting edge of this initiative be dulled and the vision of sacrificial 
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achievement born of enforced self-reliance be dimmed: by unwise 
aid from without. And yet no realistic forecast of these coming years 
can be made without clearly recognizing that financial aid and aid 
in substantial amounts must be provided to a Christian movement 
ravaged by more than half a decade of war. At the close of the war, 
the missionary societies must, with their national leaders on the 
field, decide which of the virtually dead or dying churches and 
institutions should be resuscitated and helped to stand and how far 
they should be assisted upon their journey into the future. 

The post-war programme will place upon the Church the 
necessity for enlarged co-operation with governments. The demands 
of relief and reconstruction will be so vast that the part of the 
Church in relieving the distress of its own community will be a 
very small part of the whole programme. However, a church which 
recognizes a responsibility for healing the wounds of the larger | 
community will conceivably find itself in a position to aid the govern- 
ment materially in its wider task. This réle of dispensing food, 
clothing, medicines, services and money to the community, both 
within and without church circles, may have important implications 
for the future status of the Christian movement. 

The Church of Christ throughout the world is constantly draw- 
ing closer together in a conscious brotherhood and solidarity. One 
result of this increasing acquaintance and fellowship is the realiza- 
tion that the World Church shares in a great tradition of common 
experience. It is probable that no single church congregation in any 
land is faced with burdens and baffling problems that have not been 
experienced and solved by some other church in the great brother- 
hood. This mighty tradition and experience of the Church Universal 
is available for one and all of the members of the Body of Christ. 
As the churches in lands torn by war begin to draw plans for the 
new era, among the first steps taken should be the examination of 
this great fund of experience of the brotherhood which is at their 
disposal. The record is deeply stirring, for the churches which have 
made the most progress against apparently insuperable obstacles 
have usually been those which have invoked, not the power of 
foreign monetary aid—though that has its legitimate place—but 
rather the power of the Cross of Christ in helping them to discover 
and fully to utilize for His glory the resources that God has placed 
within them and around them. 

_ As a great co-operative enterprise the study of relief and recon- 
struction in the post-war world must be carried on simultaneously 
in both sending and receiving lands. It is a truism to remark that 
policies and programmes which are not heartily approved upon the 
mission field by national leaders and ultimately by the rank and file 
of church members have not the slightest chance of being put into 
action. If it is important that mission board executives spend time 
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upon the questions of prea relief and reconstruction, it is of 
equal importance that the same questions and principles be given 
most serious study and an opportunity for discussion by nationals 
and missionaries on the field. 

The difficulties facing those who may try to put some of the 
licies described in this paper into effect upon the field are colossal. 
any of the national Christian leaders are themselves, with their 

churches and institutions, products of the policy of the long- 
continued and generous use of foreign money, and it is next to 
impossible for some of these splendid men to visualize a system 
other than that which has built their Christian world. There are 
congregations of second and third generation Christians who have 
been born into a subsidized church and know no other kind. The 
thinking and practice of such groups will not easily yield to the 
acceptance of more heroic measures. The application of radically 
new financial policies will depend for success in the last analysis 
upon the laymen and women of the churches. In some adequate 
way these national Christians must be brought into the study and 
discussion of these problems if they are to throw themselves fully 
into the building of a reconstructed Christian movement. 

At the close of the war the call to help the national churches in 
lands where the economic foundations have been swept away will be 
overwhelming. Funds will be needed upon a scale that will dwarf all 
previous giving of the sending Churches. There will be need to 
distinguish in our planning at least four spheres of aid: the first will 
be the immediate relief of starving, sick, ill-clothed and unhoused 

ple; the second, the reconstruction of devastated homes and 

arms, the provisions of tools, implements, stock and seeds for the 

resumption of the making of a livelihood; the third, the rebuilding 
of churches, schools, hospitals and other Christian institutions to 
provide the Church with the equipment for fulfilling its ministry; 
the fourth, the provision of the current operating expense of these 
institutions. 

It is possible that the Christian organizations may serve the 
governments in dispensing the first two types of aid, but it is clear 
that the main responsibility of the mission will centre in the task of 
rehabilitating its own community. The problems of the recon- 
struction of the institutions of the Church, their scope, size, style 
and equipment, and the proportion of national and foreign funds 
which should be used, together with the urgency and time-table of 
construction, are all questions demanding prayerful study .and a 
frank and realistic approach by both sending and receiving Churches. 

The last type of aid—that which is given to the current operating 
costs of churches and institutions—brings us to more familiar ground, 
but the matter will be highly complicated by the inherited assump- 


tions already mentioned and by the initial weakness of many groups 
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of Christians during the period of their own economic rehabilitation. 
Try as we may, we cannot put into effect at once some of the heroic 
measures of self-help and church aga sb in a devastated area 
that might have been applied before the hurricane of war. And yet 
we need wisdom and courage to avoid the mistake of again offering 
the national Christians outside aid to the point of weakening their 
own initiative and robbing them of their sense of responsibility for 
their own churches. 

Finally, the era of reconstruction should open the way for an 
era of experimentation in mission and church work. It should bring 
freedom to try new approaches, new methods, new techniques and 
new workers. City, state and national governments will seize the 
opportunity for trying new designs for living, new municipal plans,. 
and for applying new economic and social theories: the Church o 
Christ must be as alert to see its opportunities and seize them. The 
mission must not be so occupied with the task of rebuilding the old 
designs and setting the former wheels in motion as to lose the chance 
of capitalizing upon the fresh ideas, projects, methods and capacity 
to sacrifice which have been forged under the sledge-hammer toe 
of war. It will find in the youth of the nation and of the Church, in 
both receiving and sending lands, potential leaders ready to pour 
their lives out for new and dynamic projects which give promise 
of helping to build the Kingdom of God in the new age. 


J. MertE Davis 
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Ee ce present situation in India has attracted the attention of 

thoughtful people all over the world. It is hardly too much to 
say that no other exceeds it in the measure.of concern which it has 
aroused internationally. This is due to two main facts: in the first 
place, the obvious importance of India in relation to the conduct 
of the war; in the second, the clear evidence that a violence of 
feeling and a depth of bitterness are being aroused which may form 
an obstacle to world order for years after the war has come to an end. 
The increased importance of India in the international sphere is the 
main, though by no means the only, reason for the steadily widening 
interest shown in the Indian problem not only in the United States 
but also in China. 

One of the intractable difficulties of war-time is the inevitable 
slowness with which news makes its way across the larger distances 
of the world. The kind of news which is not carried by cable and 
reported in the world’s newspapers the day after the event in question 
has happened may not reach the other side of the world for six 
months. Hence the comparative ignorance which has prevailed among 
Christian people in the western countries with regard to an aspect 
of the Indian question of great interest to them, namely, the attitude 
of Indian Christianity. It is because we believe that even by the time 
these pages appear much of what is here quoted will be new to many 
of our readers, that we have collected a number of representative 
statements of Christians in India, such as may indicate, at least in 
a small measure, how Christian opinion has viewed the course of 
events since the summer of last year. We select that point from which 
to begin, as it was with the threat of civil disobedience on the part 
of the Indian National Congress and the consequent internment of 
the Congress leaders that the ep come crisis and deadlock 
began, though the causes lie much further back. 

Just before the decision of the Congress to launch ‘civil dis- 
obedience’ in order to implement its ‘quit India’ policy, the Executive 
of the National Christian Council of India, meeting on August 6th, 
1942, issued the following statement: 


The Executive Committee of the National Christian Council, representing 
the non-Roman Churches in India, is deeply distressed over the existing 
deadlock and the growing bitterness and misunderstanding. Believing that 
the fundamental issues are spiritual, we plead for a solution through the 
re-establishment of goodwill, mutual respect and trust. We urge Congress 
to take no action which will endanger such a solution. We also urge Govern- 
ment to make a fresh approach to the problem of securing India’s complete 
freedom. We appeal no less urgently to all other political parties. Failing a 
settlement, there cannot but be a great addition to the sum of anger and hatred 
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in the world, leaving for future generations a heritage of strife and resent- 
ment. We are convinced that by some method, not yet fully explored, 
possibly that of conference or arbitration, a way out of the present dangerous 
situation can be found. 


This statement was communicated to the President of the Indian 
National Congress; to the Viceroy, with the request that it be 
communicated also to the Secretary of State for India; to the 
President of the Muslim League; to the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and to Dr Ambedkar. The Executive Committee further 
decided that it be communicated to the Churches in India with the 
addendum: 


At the same time we appeal to all Christians to work for this end, and to be 
oe in prayer that conflict may be avoided and a lasting reconciliation 
effected. 


The good counsels offered in this resolution (and, of course, 
supported by a great volume of opinion of all kinds) were not heeded, 
and the Congress threat of civil disobedience was followed by the 
arrest of the leaders of that organization, while violence and sabotage 
broke out in certain regions of India. The Indian press of these weeks 
contained many statements by individuals and groups, both Indian 
Christian and missionary, from which we can quote only a few. 
The Bishop of Dornakal, Dr Azariah, who is chairman of the 
National Christian Council of India and one of the vice-chairmen 
of the International Missionary Council, wrote a long letter in his 
Diocesan Magazine, in which he set forth some of the perplexities 
facing the Indian Christian. 


With trembling conviction Indian Christians see that they must be on the 
side of India’s freedom. If China, Japan, Persia and Turkey can hold their 
heads up as independent nations in the eye of the world, their motherland 
should certainly have the same status. With millenniums of culture and 
civilization, with its hoary traditions of wealth and power, with its incorrigible 
God-consciousness, their dear India, they feel, deserves to be free India. 

The Indian Christian, however, has vague fears that the freedom he 
desires for his country may spell deprivation of his own liberty and his 
fundamental religious rights. He has not forgotten the past. His forbears 
had sufferings from the religious intolerance of their countrymen. He still 
remembers that when life and light from Christ came to his forefathers, and 
they decided to obey the light, their own caste kith and kin, their landlords 
and their masters placed every obstacle imaginable on their path. They were 
often deprived of their homes, their property, yea sometimes their own lives 
had been threatened. Eighty-five per cent of the community came from 
Depressed classes. Both in the North and in the South these Christians have 
still fresh in their memories the slavery and degradation from which they 
were delivered by Christ and the Christian missionary. Would India’s 
freedom mean a return to the old caste tyranny? From recent experiences he 
is not at all sure it will not. The educated Christian in an academic sort of 
way desires complete freedom: but would the rural Christian be free when 
India’s freedom comes to practise his religion, to propagate it to his country- 
men and to lift up his head as one made free in Christ and raised above the 
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ignominy and disgrace that are attached even to-day to the word Harijan? 
These are his vague fears. Congress leaders haye never given the slightest 
consideration to clearing these doubts. 

The Bishop goes on to explain his objections to ‘civil disobedi- 
ence’; the doubts of many Indian Christians about the Congress; 
the dislike of communal organization on the part of Christians who 
do not think of Christianity merely as one of the many groups into 
which India is divided; the problem created by the war, where he 
welcomes the stand taken by Mr Rajagopalachariar in supporting 
the war as well as in seeking an accommodation with the Muslims; 
and he sums up by saying, on behalf of the Indian Christian, ‘He 


can only pray that the British may understand his longings for his - 
srathitten 


d, and that his countrymen may understand his loyalty 
to his religion’. Then he continues: 


That being so, with all the earnestness of his being he pleads with his 
countrymen not to let themselves go in mad lawlessness. It does no one any 
good: it harms all. He pleads with the leaders of parties not to demand any- 
thing as the reward of their participation in the war. Moreover, he is con- 
vinced that all talk of a free India will be futile which does not. face the 
problems of the Indian States, external defence, and the mutual mistrust of 
communities within. These are not unsolvable problems: where there is a 
will there is a way. 

ey also plead with equal earnestness with the Government, not merely 
to trust to restoration of order by force (which is certainly necessary), but 
to take ee early as possible to implement their pledged word in regard 
to India’s om, and even now to explore fresh possibilities of reconcilia- 
tion of differing views and different political parties. The Government can 
take steps by conciliation, consideration and animity to bring about a 
e of heart in the people and the leaders. This is the meaning of the 
appeal sent to the Government of India and to India’s political leaders by 
{he Executive of the National Christian Council on the eve of the Bombay 
.I.C.C. meeting. It was an seprst born of the unanimous conviction of the 
Indian and European leaders of the Christian Movement in India. 

Whatever method may be followed, reconciliation and India’s peaceful 
pre t is what Indian Christians desire. To this end every Indian 
should work and pray, and pray until he is heard. 


About the same time, there appeared in the press of South India 
a letter signed by a considerable group of Christians of Palamcottah, 
all Indians with the exception of the Bishop of Tinnevelly and one 
missionary. They met ‘to consider seriously our duty as Christians 
at the present time’: 


We find ourselves agreed in believing that the liberty promised to 
mankind by Jesus Christ includes political, as well as personal, social and 
economic, freedom. This, we believe, is the teaching of the Church to 
which we belong, and not simply the particular view of some individual 
Christians. From this follows the conviction that India must take her proud 

lace as a free and independent nation among the nations of the earth; and 

hat the determination of India’s fyture polity is the responsibility and 
privilege of the peoples of India themselves. 
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After dealing with the tioral aspects of the wat, they urge the need 
for India to be at peace with herself. 


Instead of this we are faced at the present time by sérious communal dis- 

agreements and growing tension between the Government and important 

— of political opinion. This situation fills us with apprehension and 
isthay. 

We are convinced that the possibilities of the method of agreement by 
ftank discussion and conference have been by no means exhausted, and that 
immediate recourse should again be had to this method. We earnestly hope 
that leadefs in all the parties concerned, and all who have it in their power 
to influence in any way the destiny of India, will set themselves to reopen 
the doors of conference and discussion, with a firm resolution to forget all 
past difficulties, to be prepared for bold experiment, and not to slacken 
their efforts until a solution has been reached which is honourable to India 
and satisfactory to all who are interested in the peace of the world. 

We would at this time specially address our fellow Christians. It is our 
task in the world to be a teconciling people. We are followers of one who is 
called Prince of Peace, who gave His life to reconcile men to God and to 
one another, who has pronounced the benediction on the peace-makers 
that they shall be called the children of God. We claim as our own all that is 
best in the inheritance of both East and West. We reach out our hand in 
friendship to all alike, to Hindu and Muslim, to Sikh and Parsee, without 
prejudice and without predilection. Let us be conscious of the greatness of 
our vocation, and rise to the height of our opportunity. It should be our 
ambition to set an example of patriotism without self-interest, of the loyal 
service of India without expectation of reward. Have we communal claims 
to press? Let us be willing to abandon them. Have we communal interests 
to niaintain? Let us forget them. Let our twofold loyalty to India and to 
the wotld-wide brotherhood make us ready for unselfishness and sacrifice. 


After this the letter ended with a powerful appeal for insistent and 
believing prayer. 

A gtoup of Indians on the staff of Serampore College (non- 
Christians as well as Christians) joined in a statement which was in 
part an appeal to British opinion in India and in Britain to support 
the plea for immediate full self-government for India, and in part a 
pe pcan of the method of violence. A memorial from the theologi- 
cal students of the United College, Bangalore, urged that ‘there is 
world-wide agreement about the right of India to freedom .. . 
whatever difference of opinion there Be, it is only with regard to the 
means to be employed in reaching the goal’, and went on to lament 
the use of prayers in Indian churches for the King-Emperor without 
prayers for the ‘champions of the Indian cause’, and offered some 
topics for use in public intercession. Much attention was directed 
to a statement made by a group of British missionaries, in which they 
urge that 


the time for recrimination and fault-finding by either side has long passed. 
It is our earnest desire that a real opportunity should be ven for negotia- 
tions between the Government and the representative Indian leaders to be 
résumed, and that the repressive policy of the Government should be 
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followed by a bold attempt towards reconciliation. In the circumstances it 
seems clear to us that the responsibility in such a move must rest with the 
Government of India. 


In the sphere of political negotiation the weight of Indian Christian 
opinion was thrown strongly behind the group of moderate or liberal 
leaders, such as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in their efforts both to gain 
a new basis of accommodation between the Congress, the Muslim 
League and other bodies, and to persuade the Government of India 
to reopen contacts with the Congress. Such men as Rajah Sir 
Maharaj Singh and other Christian laymen took a valuable share in 
this work. 

The most recently available news is of action taken at the time 
when Mr Gandhi embarked upon his fast. There is no doubt that 
Mr Gandhi’s action had a profound effect in India and that the desire 
for his release was shared by many who could not follow his logical 

rocesses and did not sympathize with the actions of the Congress. 
his was due in the main to two facts: first, that it was es 
that the method of fasting meant to those who are steeped in Hindu 
ideas something quite different from ‘political blackmail’, and second, 
that it was well understood how deplorable would be the effect 
upon Indo-British relationships if Mr Gandhi were to die in prison 
(no matter what the circumstances). The action taken by the 
chairman and secretaries of the National Christian Council, by the 
Executive as a whole, and by two well-known missionary leaders, Dr 
John McKenzie of Wilson may & Bombay, and Dr J. Z. Hodge, 
lately secretary of the National Christian Council, is worthy of note. 
he officers first telegraphed to the Viceroy, urging the release 
of Mr Gandhi in order to further the work of reconciliation, and 
stating their conviction that such action would be widely favoured 
by Christian opinion, including that most sympathetic to the stand- 
oint of the government. This action was later endorsed by the 
Risensive of the National Christian Council, which itself sent the 
following message to the Viceroy and to Mr Gandhi: 


In the conviction that the present circumstances demand a fresh effort to 
solve India’s pg problem, and that the time is favourable, the executive 
committee of the National Christian Council, now in session, appeal to 
Gandhiji to abandon his fast, so that his influence and service may “4 avail- 
able for this ay Oy way open at the same time to the Government of 
India to release Mr Gandhi, as a coi us act of faith and in the hope 
that a new start will now be made. y appeal also to leaders of all 
—_ to join together in conference with the determination to reach a 
settlement. ‘ 


Before this message was sent, Drs McKenzie and Hodge had 
attended, in a personal capacity, the conference of leaders held at 
Delhi meg | Mr Gandhi’s fast. They sent to the chairman of the 
conference, 


ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a letter in which they set forth 
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the views and hopes with which they had accepted the invitation to 
be present at the gathering: 


_ We are glad that we have been given the opportunity of goricoeting Se 
ve 


' this important conference. Though we are not Indians, we 


worked in this land for may yee, and we have no interests to serve that 
are not those of every true Indi triot. We share to the full with all the 
other members of the Conference desire that everything possible should 
be done to save Mahatma Gandhi's life, and that his unrivalled gifts and 
influence should be available for the constructive service of India in these 
momentous times. 

We have felt that it was not proper that we should make any effort to 
determine the character of the resolution which will be placed before the 
Conference to-day. We may, when we hear it read, find ourselves in complete 
agreement with the proposals contained in it, but even if we should not do 
so we do not intend to try to have it amended so as to meet our own views. 
We prefer to say briefly in writing what have been our hopes for this 
Conference. 

We came with the hope that an approach would be made both to the 
Government and to Mahatma Gandhi with a view to reaching an er- 
standing which would lead to the abandonment of the fast. We ho also 
that something would be said by way of rebuke to those persons, whoever 
they may be, who in clear contravention of Mahatmaji’s principles, have 
done so much injury to the Congress by using its name for the instigation 
of people to do acts of violence. Above all, we cherished the hope that this. 
Conference, in which persons with so many different traditions and points 
of view are enthusiastically taking part, might do enemas to prepare the 
way for, or at least point the way to, a further conference of representatives 
of all parties, to which no one would come with ~- pre-formed demands 
or er any restricting conditions, but to which all would come with the 
determination to co-operate in finding a solution to the pe roblems with 
which India is faced, in which all her people would find fu nt of their 
highest aspirations. 

This is a bare outline of our hopes. It may have been too much to expect 
that a Conference called at short notice, and at a time when the hearts of all 
are moved by a great anxiety, should be able to address itself to the details 
implied in these suggestions. At the same time, we feel that there could be 


no more propitious time for making a beginning on the lines which we have 
indicated. 


Unfortunately, the conference confined itself to appealing for the 
release of Mr Gandhi, though the chairman in reading the letter to 
the conference expressed his own agreement with it. 

From all these quotations it will be evident that Indian Christians 
and missionary leaders have tried continuously to speak a Christian 
word and to play some reconciling part in a situation which could 
hardly be more difficult. Perhaps we may go so far as to point out 
the balance and fairness which inform the statements. ) 1 is 
made to the Government of India, and to the parties also; Mr Gandhi 
is urged to abandon his fast, as well as the government to release 
him; there is denunciation of violence and also insistence on the 
continuing need for negotiation if the moral aspects of the whole 
situation are not to deteriorate irreparably. 
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There has been a keen desire among church and missionary 
groups in Britain to get into closer contagt with Indian Christianity 
at this time. A long communication has been sent to the National 
Christian Council of India by the India Committee of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. It is too long 
for ee ter we here, but it may be described as an effort to share 
with Indian Christians British Christian thoughts about the situation 
—not only the political situation but the great task of the Christian 
Church in India—and to assure them of the bond which unites the 
Christians of both countries in Christ, and of the desire of British 
Christians both to aid in the work of reconciliation and to join again 
in the future as in the past with the Churches of India in partnership 
in the common task, 

We can, however, quote a shorter resolution which was passed 
in April by the British Council of Churches, together with a covering 
letter which was sent to the National Christian Council of India by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


We, the members of the British Council of Churches, greet our fellow 
Christians in India. We rejoicé with you in the common fellowship in 
Christ Zpaun which unites us to one another and to all Christians throughout 
the world. 

We are deeply distressed by the long-continued political deadlock and 
the deterioration of relations between our peoples. Among us as with you 
this creates a sense of frustration. We realize that, behind and beneath the 

litical difficulties, there are a soreness and alienation deeply rooted in 

istory, whose ultimate causes are moral and spiritual. We admit the share 
in these, for which, in spite of the devoted service of many, the British 
people as a whole must accept responsibility. But, none the less, we are 
convinced that the British Government and people are sincere in the offer 
made a year ago that a constitution carrying with it complete self-government 
shall be devised by Indians themselves, and that, even if India should wish 
to separate herself from the British Commonwealth of Nations, no obstacles 
would be put in her path, much as we should regret such an end to the long 
association of our peoples. We assure you that we and our countrymen 
regard ourselves as wholly committed by this offer. 

Concerned as we are to see the political deadlock ended, we have a still 
deeper concern. In face of deep-seated alienation and mistrust, Christians 
have a and a mission. The will of God is for reconciliation; and you 
and weasndiennel with this ministry. We shall ourselves do all that we can 
to increase understanding in Great Britain of Indian needs and aspirations. 
We beg that you in India will try, as we shall, to overcome the mistrust 
which separates our peoples. Alongside one another in Christian fellowship 
let us face these testing times undaunted, strong not in any strength of our 
own but in that power which Christ our Lord Himself bestows. 


The covering letter runs as follows: 


BRETHREN IN CuRIsT.—I am asked to send to you the enclosed resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the British Council of Churches at its 
recent meeting, and to add a few words of my own to interpret the spirit in 
which that resolution was proposed and carried. 
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We are conscious of a great responsibility resting upon Christians at 
this time. In the secular world there is much to set men at variance with 
one another. But in Christ His disciples are all united, and their fellowship 
is part of His ift to the world. We ought, therefore, to show that 


at 
fellowship in all possible ways, ahd especially in face of forces which might 
tend to divide us. 


So we seek to deepen our sense of fellowship with you, our fellow 
Christians in India, both Indians and Europeans. Together let us examine 
ourselves and search our hearts, lest God’s purpose of reconciliation and 
fellowship be frustrated by any fault or failure, any blindness or prejudice, 
in ourselves; together let us pray that God will show us His way and give us 
strength to follow it. 

Your fellow servant of Jesus Christ, 


(Signed) WiLL1AM CaNTUuAR, 
President, British Council of Churches. 


On this note our collection of statements may well end. The 
relation between the exigencies of political action and the witness 
of the Christian spirit is never easy to determine; the only fatal 
course is to abandon the attempt to relate them together and relapse 
into a pietist secularism. It is clear that the Christian forces in India 
have not been forgetful of the ministry of reconciliation, and in this 


they are joined by the prayers and goodwill of Christians all over 
the world. - 
+ 











A DRIFTING COURSE 
By T. PRICE 


a this period of confused ideas and aims, not the least confused 

are those concerning missions and missionaries. Such confusion 
is particularly regrettable now, because it appears likely that in the 
immediate future missions are to have an opportunity of playing a 
vital part in the new order for all mankind which we put forward as 
our justification for going to war and for asking others to ally them- 
selves with us. But the missions can play their part only if their 
essential purpose is clearly understood by themselves and everyone 
else. They are no longer the sole, often enough not even the main, 

int of contact between primitive peoples and disinterested civiliz- 
ing influences; but they are the means by which the elder Christendom 
can guide and influence the younger Paecnhes, and ensure that the 
new civilization shall be at least no less Christian than our own. 

Owing to a widely-accepted error in definition, however, they 

have drifted from their peculiar service into the practice of mere 
general benevolence. Missionaries are not devoid of the common 
decent man’s sense of sympathy and desire to help anyone in any 
trouble; but it does not follow that, because they share some admir- 
able qualities of the decent pagan, and are rightly to be censured if 
they do not, they must accept the decent pagan’s judgment on their 
whole life and effort. We are in danger of foe persuaded that if we 
assure physical well-being, all else will be added to that, and we need 
now to review what we are doing and where it will lead us if we keep 
on the same lines. He that is not against us is with us, only in so far 
as we can leave him out of account in planning operations against 
active opposing forces; but he that is not with us is against us, if we 
begin to accept his standards and conform to his plan. 

A working definition of a Christian missionary, the only variety 
with which we are here concerned, is that he is one who holds that he 
knows, and believes that he can transmit, the truth of God which is 
vital to the life of men created to be God’s servants. Universal 
benevolence, the quality on which most outside claims on mis- 
sionaries are based, and on the strength of which not a few apparently 
doubtfully qualified people contrive to join missionary associations, 
is a frequent by-product of this knowledge and of the technique of 
transmission; but it also has its roots in other and different ‘funda- 
mental outlooks, which are already having direct and indirect 
influences on Christian missions. To the missionary, care of the body 
and training of the mind must be no more than ancillary to his proper 
business, the cure of souls; but to many of those who rate themselves 

as his sympathizers, they are the main justification for supporting him. 
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This attitude is in part simply the reaction against the misdirected 
and admittedly ignorant labours of some early evangelistic mis- 
sionaries. Their single-minded zeal led them to destroy some things 
which we now think were worth preserving and to introduce new 
miseries as they sought to wipe out the old. They confused clothing 
the naked with forcing unsuitable garments on South Sea Islanders 
and Christian ethics with nineteenth-century European custom. 
They did more than any other agency to cut down slave-trading and 
cannibalism, as well as other less flamboyant characteristics of 
heathendom; it was probably inevitable that a good deal of wheat 
should be killed coaster with these tares. In the same way, their atti- 
tude to the numerous Europeans who allowed no consideration for 
Natives to interfere with their actions often enough extended to good 
if not godly men who, properly enough, considered that they did less 
positive harm if they ae no claim to do any spiritual good. We, 
their successors, are in a fair way to effectual repentance for all these 
errors and misjudgments. Our danger now is that we may run to the 
opposite extreme and lose the aim and driving power of the pioneers. 

hey held that the soul needed and repaid more attention than the 
body, and that to him who sought the Kingdom of God all else 
needful would be added. We have almost been persuaded that the 
world and the flesh are the gates to that Kingdom, and not very 
strait gates either. 

The means of persuasion are subtle. We are first invited to agree 
that much of what we do would be done by any kindly person. Then 
we are asked why we should not co-operate with other kindly persons, 
even if our views are not entirely identical. In the end, since our 
resources are limited, we find that what goes short is that part of our 
work in which nobody is interested but ourselves, and which tends 
to slip out of mind; and we may find differing conceptions of kindli- 
ness among the company we come to keep. A not unfair illustration 
is the response of a high official in a Colonial education department to 
representations that mission schools were being crippled by diversion 
of their trained teachers to work as government clerks. He held that 
missions had themselves to blame since they had neglected specifically 
to train clerks and so make the satisfaction of the demand a first 
call on their resources. Should they now see the light and adopt such 
a course, he thought they could de assured of grants-in-aid which 
would be a first call on departmental funds. Demonstration that the 
missionary interest in education was primarily to prepare as wide a 
field as possible for effective evangelistic work, and the main use of 
higher education to train mission agents to undertake such an extended 
task, made no impression. Yet the missionary conception is much 
nearer providing even adequate social service for the whole people 
than is the official one. 

If Government needs highly-educated local employees, then by all 
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means let Govefhmenht or some private lay agency traifi them. But 
it is a perversion of the missionary idea to require inissionaries to 
undertake such work, when the common people who are or thay be 
our church members aft left sainantieted or, which is worse, half- 
instructed. The fallacy usually quoted in excuse is that by meeting 
Govefnment’s tequirement we are keeping contact and influefice 
with the leaders of the people. This view displays complete ignorance 
of the usual relations between the Native civil servant or office 
employee and the villagers in a modetn Colony. At present there ate 
no leaders of the people. Such stirrings of leadership as appear, as 
opposed to canvassings for support of personal discontents, spring up 
among the livelier members of such like-minded assemblies as 
churches, at a level of education not much above the average for the 
group. The professed object of training leaders to a level remote from 
that generally attainable has merely brought into existence a Native 
gtoup unduly sought after and rewarded by employers, and so envied 
and in some respects imitated by those of their fellows who hope 
to take the samé coufse, but remote from the real concerns of the 
common people in the villages. 

Another fallacy is that we must do such work because it is the 
main source of grants-in-aid, which in turn are 4 mainstay of our 
financial support. But it is a very unusual gtant-in-aid which covers 
the whole cost of a job. Even where a great part of the cost is met, 
thefe remains a balance which has to be met by the mission, and this 
is made up by depriving some other work of more or less support. 
We cannot comfort ourselves that the other work can do without the 
support. It is almost without exception the basic work on which 
depends the last-stage polishing which repays grants with advertisable 
results. It is so poorly done that much of the final and costly labour 
is thrown away usé the objects of it have neither mental ground- 
ing nor moral stability. Yet what can be expected when the force of 
Euro effort and example is diluted over hutidreds of square miles 
and thousands of people in village work, while a minimum concentra- 
tion for grant-aided work is one European at least to one job in one 
as The first essential for any ’$ purpose in q commuhity 

ecoming civilized is that there should be a general standard of know- 
ledge and probity. It is generally assumed that missions are most 
capable of building up that standard. Then let them give it the 
attention which it needs and let other agencies attend to the sidelities 
which they can handle as well or better. Smaller missions doing their 
own work would make a better ithptession than the present inflated 
maids-of-all-work at anybody’s service. 

This is not to deny that certain diversions of effort are in response 
to the wishes of some mission adherents; but they have lost sight of 
our function as transmitters of a truth in regarding us as well-wishing 
purveyors of whatever anyone may happefi to want. For our own sakes 
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we have to take a fresh and independent view of what we are doing 
and what we should be doing. Plenty of other people are taking their 
fresh view of us. To quote a recent arrival in the field, there is the 
Bureau of Missions and Colonial Planning, at Aberdeen, which has 
agnereatly enlisted a surprising volume of support for its restatement 
of the old thesis that missionaries have nothing to commend them 
but their zeal. There follows the general conclusion that the only use 
for the creatures is to harness them to the machinery of the philan- 
thropic scientists and turn them from the inculcation of subjective 
godliness to that of objective cleanliness. That is the point at -which 
missions cease to be missions and become semi-charitable social ser- 
vices; and one may doubt whether as such they would command the 
zeal of those who have hitherto served the missions, It is conceivable 
that they would have to be brought up to establishment by recruiting 
from new sources, say from the London School of Economics. With 
such agencies in the field and inheritors of the goodwill built up by 
the missions, the preaching of truth as conceived by the men of the 
European churches would be severely handicapped—which may be 
the intention of some supporters of the new missionary order. ‘They 
may be justified; but it is for us who hold by the value of our 
tradition to make a fight for it, and to begin by reviewing our 
circumstances. ~ 

We have run along under inertia on the lines laid down by our 
pioneers. They found everything to do and nobody but themselves 
to do it, and they undertook the task which we have unthinkingly 
inherited. But their ‘everything’ was considerably less in extent than 
ours is, and much of their success depended on that limitation. The 
pioneer doctor, backed by missionary resources, was able to take most 
of the medical knowledge and professional tools then available to 
anyone into the bush, Now the mission doctor sees that only the 
resources of Government can provide the variety of staff and quantity 
of equipment needed to make modern medical skill available to the 
non-European peoples, and he has his own handicaps demonstrated 
to him by government institutions existing beside him. The pioneer 
teacher had few pupils, who almost inevitably had to come to live on 
his station. He had no conflict of aims to consider in his work, but 
offered instruction in the book-learning needed for Christian under- 
standing, in some instances raising the standard to that needed to 
qualify assistants to extend that instruction over a wider field. 
Manual instruction grew naturally out of the needs of the learning 
group, and was given by the apprenticeship method. Now the teacher 
is required to consider not only the claims but the theories of many 
different authorities, specific technical instruction is required and the 
pupils for whom he is responsible for the most part attend day schools 
remote from his station. The evangelist or minister has no longer the 
simple task of persuading the ignorant heathen of a new truth. fie has 
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inherited in addition the care of all those who professed to his pre- 
decessors acceptance of that truth, including the heart-breaking care 
of those who now openly or tacitly revoke their potas. and the 
very delicate task of overseeing the lives and work of those members 
of the new Christian community who have sought and been reckoned 
worthy to share in the spiritual ministry. The burden of this enormous 
extension of responsibility has been disguised by the development of 
mechanical transport, enabling one man to see more of a given large 
area in a given time; and by the wider employment of Native assist- 
ants, enabling us to claim that somebody is actually engaged on each 
item of our work. But against that we have to reckon that the country 
is seen less effectively from car or motor-cycle than from march or 
omnes and Native assistants as yet lack both flexibility and stamina. 
n these circumstances it is simply foolish for us to insist on 
having a finger in every pie, particularly when other sufficiently well- 
reputed agencies also insist on their share of particular pies. A 
rtinent illustration is medical work. The mission hospital is no 
onger the sole hope of the sick African. Government is anxious to 
lavish its resources on such social service, and in many parts of many 
territories the only result of maintaining a mission doctor is to induce 
a fully-qualified medical man to do the same work under harder 
conditions and for less pay than the government medical officer in the 
same place. It is not worth skirmishing with doubtfully sympathetic 
officials to maintain that state of affairs. If a doctor feels drawn to 
missionary work, it would be a much better plan for the missionary 
society which he chooses to introduce him to the Colonial Office and 
have him appointed to a territory in which the society worked, where 
he would be affiliated to the mission and still employ his professional 
skill in the same conditions as his fellow-doctors. Admittedly such a 
scheme calls for some adjustment of inter-mission rivalries and of 
official suspicion of all that is not crudely simple. But adjustment is 
called for somewhere, even in trying to maintain the present position. 
At the very worst, a militant Christian doctor in government service 
would waller no more inconvenience than simply to be considered 
eccentric: it is not necessary to maintain medical missions merely to 
provide a field for such earnest men. 

The same argument holds for re-allocating resources at present 
expended on industrial departments and special training institutions. 
Other agencies are now training or are anxious to train economic 
numbers of artisans and office workers, and missions need no longer 
expend their resources on pushing along going concerns. We have 
done our work of pointing the way and demonstrating the possibili- 
ties. And if we are compelled to oppose other agencies on certain 
points, it would strengthen our hands considerably if we could not be 
suspected of trade rivalry. The Church is established to ensure as far 
as we can the spiritual oversight of all. It is unnecessary to provide 
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additional oversight by maintaining special mission training centres 
for aspirants to all the different trades. 

The residual work, of which no other agency is anxious or at 
present able to relieve us, is the instruction, evangelizing and conse- 
quent spiritual care of the ordinary villagers, who will never be any 
use to anybody but themselves, and who therefore lack the tender 
care lavished on their fellows, the prospective employees. These 
common people have multiplied enormously in numbers. The 
Nyasaland census gave about 750,000 in 1901, and a recent estimate 
for c. 1941 is 1,750,000. Even allowing for more accurate census it is 
obvious that a mission district delimited in 1901 now includes more 
than twice as much work in terms of contact with the people. In one 
mission in the same territory the number of Europeans on out- 
stations, engaged, that is to say, primarily on village ak has dropped 
in the same period from an average of ten at any one time to an 
average of six, while at the same time institution work on the head 
station has become much more narrowly restricted in the sense of 
permitting fewer contacts with the country outside. Another factor 
obvious only to those who know the districts fairly thoroughly is that 
there are no more secluded corners where village life flows on more 
or less untouched by the stresses of the European régime. Every 
Native group needs all the understanding and support that can be 
brought to it. And it is at this point that we choose to divert our 
people to concentrated institution work because it is popular with 
various powers who think in terms of the townships. 

Nor can we plead that we have provided the little leaven to leaven 
the whole lump. Indeed the history of some of the families of earl 
and genuine converts suggests that we have, rather, swept out muc 
(and quickly appreciated) accommodation for seven devils worse than 
the original one of paganism, which was at least disciplined. We 
cannot or ought not to complain: the warning was there for us to 
take, but we have preferred to do a half job, and salve our consciences 
with the truth that the work which diverted us was not discreditable. 
Now we have to face the fact that we have built up for ourselves the 
responsibility for thousands of inexperienced Christians, and are 
allowing ourselves no more possibility of contact with them than is 
possible during a fleeting visit to church or school, once or twice a 
year. It is scarcely sufficient foundation on which to build the trust 
and sympathy that is needed; it is not even enough to provide reliable 
checks on the numerous Native agents whom we have to employ, 
often without knowing enough about them to begin with. Yet to 
contrive even that minimal contact is a recurring struggle, when it is 
realized that the visitor is also the trainer of most of his Native staff, 
planner of their work in detail, clerk keeping records and making 
returns for all the headquarters which profess an interest in his work, 
responsible for more or less of the domestic concerns of a station on 
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which there ate no public services and all too seldoth, understandably 
enough, student of some aspect of his adopted country’s affairs. 
ere ig nO Way Out but to reduce thé burden on individuals by 
limiting the field which they have to cover and increasing their 
numbets. The villager asks no very wide range of attention. Enough 
education to understand the allusions made by. his evangelists and 
political authorities, and to catry his learning further himself if he is 
so inclined; and assuted approach to ahd reasotiable hope of under- 
standing ftom those authorities meet his needs for the present. A 
specimen translation of those requitements into concrete terms is 
three moderately filled years of schooling in his own vernacular, 
which is likely to be less effective than is desirable if one European 
is saddled with the oversight of more than fifteen hundred pupils at 
most; and a Européan minister to oversee the spiritual affairs of the 
district from which such a group of pupils would be drawn—say, of 
six churches. Obviously this does not involve dispensing with Native 
staff, ot giving up training them so that eventually there may be 
Natives equipped to take over their own organizations. It simply 
means that the European missionary would be given a task within his 
wers, and the —— put into his care would have a fair chance of 
owing him and becoming known to him. If any mission can meet 
these needs and others as well, there is no reason why it should not go 
further; but until these needs are met, to divert resources elsewhere 
is simply failure either to realize or to care about what is the root of all 
our influence and potential power for good, and to prefer show to 
substance. ’ 

To make such provision of missionaries is not the whole duty of 
European man toward less civilized races; but it is the largest part of 
the duty of the Christian churches, and the part which they are being 
least encouraged to carfy out, maifily because there is neither 
reputation nor profit to be made out of it. So much the more is it 
essential that they should undertake it of theit own choice and 
intention. No other agencies, even if they see how essential it is that 
the mass of the people should be given the foundations of intelligent 
thought and moral behaviour, can provide them if a fashion which 
at the same time builds up indigenous establishments able to take 
over the work and carry it on. The education of primitives needs a 
Church behind it to give it continuity and purpose; and a primitive 
Church must be based on universal if limited education. If we make 
a sound beginning and set up approved standards, the younger 
Churches will inherit a system suited to their needs. 

If we can equip the churches we establish to traift and sustain their 
members in the Christian life, we need not be sensitive to accusations 
of dereliction of duty made by observers who are scarcely interested 
ih Christianity. States have their needs as well as churches, no doubt; 
but they must be prepared to provide their own agents to meet their 
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varying conceptions of these needs. We have in our day met many of 
the state’s requirements, as a by-product of our proper work. We 
have now to realize that the by-production is in danger of crowding 
out our main purposes. If it does, missions become departments 
staffed by underpaid civil servants, with possibly some historically 
connected token survivals of their old evangelistic work offering a 
crippled ministry to a church of sophisticated malcontents and un- 
schooled labourers, with a considerably wider gap than the present 
one between these groups. It is simpler to refuse to be drawn into 
such a course of development than to devise how to fight our way out 
once involved. We have to realize, too, that in the affairs of Colonial 
peoples the indigenous church is likely to be a more stable element 
than is the state, for the political organization of a Colony under any 
professed system of trusteeship is essentially experimental and 
developing. On every count we can justify concentration on our 
immediate religious interests as our best contribution to the common 


T. Price 











THE RELEVANCE OF CHRIST IN 
AFRICA TO-DAY 


By J. A. ANGUS 


[' is comparatively easy to create sympathy for the needs of 

rimitive savages, sunk deep in superstition and ignorance; 
of villages, whose infant pongo: J rates are as much as 70 per cent 
or where leprosy is rampant; of backward peoples, exploited and 
oppressed by modern commerce; of areas devastated by famine or 
nowadays by war. There is‘another type of need, widespread to-day 
in the so-called mission lands, which is not so easily made vivid or 
in fact so easily met. 

It is exceedingly difficult for people who have not travelled in the 
tropics to realize what the impact of the white world means for a 
small but significant percentage of the inhabitants of such lands. 
My own experience is in West Africa. There is to be found to-da 
a group, which is reasonably well educated, fairly well supplied wi 
money, and with medical aid, which they use, quite accessible. 
Their number, though steadily growing, is not yet large. Their 
needs are less simple than those of the vast majority—the ordinary 
people of the villages. They live for the most part in towns. Modern 
industry, commerce, social services and administration provide 
them with a great variety of occupations. They are those who feel 
most keenly both the joys and the pains which contact with European 
civilization has brought—a contact that grows closer and more 
inescapable every year. This little group of Africans has other 
distresses than those that can be met by better schools, higher wage 
new industries, more hospitals and the like. Being partly psycho 
logical, such distresses are not easily dealt with. 

There are two subjects which are very much alive among Africans 
of this type—the very personal one of the relations of men and 
women; and anything that seems to affect the ‘New Africa’, to use a 
phrase frequently on their lips. 

African marriage customs are traditionally polygamous; ancient 
custom, often family pressure and sheer autiol desire tend to 
perpetuate polygamy and even to encourage a looseness of sexual 
morals that the old tribal sanctions would never have tolerated. But 
nowadays, challenging this practice all the time, are the ideals of 
monogamous marriage that have come in with European influences, 
and not only by way of the Christian Church. Often the question is 
begged by calling monogamy ‘white man’s marriage’, implying that 
it is inapplicable for the black man. It requires little imagination to 
see that here are the seeds of sanch perplexity and distress of mind, 
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and many ill-considered and even evil acts, not perhaps for the many, 
but for the few, whose special needs this article seeks to consider. 

The phrase ‘a New Africa’ looks forward to the day when the 
equality of Africa in every direction is simply accepted as a matter of 
course—the end of wardship in the care of a trustee and of develop- 
ment more or less scientifically planned by outsiders. The way to 
it necessitates education, resulting in an ever increasing number of 
Africans in responsible posts in administration, industry, commerce, 
the professions and the like. To-day still belongs to the pioneering 
period and the pioneers do not escape the pains which it entails. As 
they are educated for more responsible posts, all sorts of handicaps 
arise. It is difficult for people, born and brought up in a thought- 
world that is primitive, to get a really sound grasp of their studies, 
to cease to work by rule of thumb methods and to be able to apply 
their knowledge with imagination and insight. And when they really 
become masters of their arduously won new skills, many strange 
difficulties arise in ne them among a people still rather primitive. 
They make mistakes through being in too much of a hurry and 
through refusing to face facts which are unpleasant and, under- 
standably but wrongly, considered derogatory to their race. These 
are natural mistakes, but that does not save the perpetrators from 
the weakening disillusionment which they are bound to bring. They 
have to learn the difficult task of exercising authority and leadership, 
not by the traditional methods of the old chiefs and heads of families, 
but by persuasion and superior strength and excellence of character. 
They have to compete with much jealousy from their own people 
and to work with a people that hardly understands the meaning of 
unity and co-operation, at least on the scale which modern conditions 
demand. 

It is naturally the ‘New Africa’ Africans for whom the colour 
question is a source of trouble. West Africa does not know the 
glaring colour distinctions of some other parts of Africa, but distinc- 
tions there are, and at this stage they are inevitable, having their 
origin in the very different histories of the white and black races, 
before they came into contact with each other. But that does not 
save the African, who has entered fairly fully into a heritage that 
comes to him from the West, from being sensitive about colour bars, 
some real, some imagined, and from having to endure the personal 
agonies that develop in minds which know _ Potent and frustrated 
ambition and which have a sense of grievance, whether justifiable 
or not. 

Writers sometimes call this little group of Africans ‘detribalized’ 
—often suggesting thereby an undesirable development, one which 
they ought to have resisted and which the white people in Africa 
ought to have discouraged. Many white people who get on well with 


the tribal folk find the so-called ‘detribalized’ group difficult. The 
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group is the product of influences which, I| believe, defy any known 
method of control, and which have reached Africa by way of the 
white world, by methods and people, good, bad and indifferent—to 
attempt to strike a balance of — or blame seems futile. As I see it, 
the God of History is at work impelling Africa to-day into a way of 
life that may give far greater scope for the development of human 
immer than the old. The land is passing through a stage in its 

istory to which history books two hundred years hence will attach 
a ee at least equal to that of the Renaissance in Europe. 
Real evil to-day is not thereby excused, but in the providence of 
God it can turn to a blessing; I understand that there are Negroes 
in America to-day who have come to thank God for the slave trade, 
which in the long run has opened for them wider opportunities 
than they would have had in Africa. Conversely we have to remember 
that a good policy is never wholly good in its results; education, 
for example, creates new discontents. The “detribalized’ are pioneers 
—they have the courage to try new ways; they have to endure the 
pains, surely the growing pains, and make the mistakes, of pioneers. 
It is a form of vicarious suffering. 

There is an analogy which, it seems to me, can assist us, whether 
white or black, to see the colour question in true perspective. It is 
that of the problem of the ‘ranker officer’. To date, for the most 

art, the ‘officers’ have been white men; that was inevitable, but it 
is obviously a state of affairs that cannot continue. An increasing 
number of Africans are now becoming ‘officers’ in all the services 
characteristic of civilized life to-day. Personal and other difficulties 
are bound to arise out of the situation itself and of course out of the 
universal fact of human sin. Both sides feel them and are liable to 
natural but unwise—often definitely wicked—expressions of them. 
Time and growing experience—or is it a patient God working in 
history?—solve the problems, and later generations find it difficult 
to understand what seems to them the blindness of those of the 
pioneer period of new developments. But the pioneer cannot escape 
personal agonies, though they become more bearable the more they 
are seen in a true perspective. The analogy does not of course cover 
all aspects of the colour bar question; and it certainly does not excuse 
acts or attitudes of evil discrimination. 

We hear a great deal to-day of developing the British Colonies 
ee education in them; giving training in all the marvellous 
skills which God has allowed us to learn through modern science; 
improving their economic status and so forth. We must recognize 
that that cannot be done without many Africans, the early if willing 
‘victims’ of the policy, going through an agony which only time 
can remove. I have noticed that those who seem to have adjusted 
themselves most adequately to the changing circumstances of life 
in Africa are those who have drunk deepest of the fountain of life 
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in Christ Jesus; those who have passed from being babes, fed on 
the milk of the Gospel, to being grown men, p ing of its solid 
food. As by-products of their Christian faith come the necessary 
adjustments in life and thought. Sex questions, for example, are 
solved in simple obedience to standards known to be Christian; it 
makes a great difference whether a marriage custom is called ‘white 
man’s’ or ‘Christian’. And in Christ there necessarily arise the 
patience, the good humour, the wide tolerance, the firm adhesion 
to principle, the unbreakable hope that the educated Africans of 
to-day so badly need and which, thank God, some have. In Christ 
one escapes the barrenness of colour prejudice and learns loyalty, 
tte cama and self-sacrifice. In Christ mistakes, even major ones, 
can be turned to good purposes. 

In material wealth, knowledge and skill the white race is at 
present superior to the black. Out of our plenty we plan to-day 
to give to our poor relations, which is a dangerous state of affairs 
for both sides. But when we consider the type of spiritual need to 
which this article directs attention, there is no room for a ‘superiority 
complex’. The pains and particular sins incidental to a new Africa 
are often different in detail, but in essence they are the same as those 
in which for good or ill a ‘new order’ is being born — us. To be 
born white produces no advantage here. The only people who are 
really ‘superior’ are those who have entered deeply into the Christian 
experience, and this is not a condescending, but a humble superiority, 

roof against arousing resentment, though it does evoke opposition. 
Superior persons’ of this type are to be found among white and black 
alike and, with equality there, inequality elsewhere comes to loom 
less large and tends ultimately to disappear. 

The influences which have produced the present attempts of the 
British Government to apply to the Colonies an enlightened policy 
are many; certainly among them is the fact that in Britain long 
centuries of Christianity have produced a certain Christian core in 
the national character, which even present-day secularism has not 
yet seriously touched. Christian churches must welcome all progres- 
sive policies designed to help the African forward to a true civiliza- 
tion. We are likely to be asked to co-operate with Government more 
than ever before, especially in education, in rural reconstruction 
and in cultural and leisure-time activities. Such activities will be 
appreciated by the people as a whole; they will obviously be very 
well worth while. There will therefore be all the more need for the 
Church to remember that such services do not provide its main 
purpose. Enlightened men and women will be needed to carry out 
enlightened policies, and Christ is the Light of the World; but that 
does not require that the Church, as an organization, should be 
responsible for the work. It is not possible for it to bear more than 
a limited responsibility; it might be wisest for it to limit severely 
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those direct responsibilities, while more deliberately than at present 
seeking to inspire its members: with all those characteristics which 
come to life in Christ and only to a very limited degree anywhere 
else, and which will enable them to serve fruitfully under other than 
church organizations. 

All men of goodwill recognize the need for medical, educational 
and economic development in Africa; it is a need so stupendous as 
to be frightening as well as challenging. But men whose insight is 
Christian see clearly that such development still leaves untouched a 
deeper need—a need that is clear, to those who have eyes to see, in 
Africans who are already well advanced. I sometimes fear that 
dangerous hopes are being created to-day of speedy progress, 
educational, economic and in other fields. They are dangerous 
because there is bound to be considerable disappointment, with so 
few people recognizing the terrific cost. It is not cost in money; that 
can be found, if it is wanted badly enough. It is the cost in changed 
character, in the spirit in which men face life. It is that fact which 
now as always creates the specific need for the Christian Church. 
The so-called social gospel is certainly the essential fruit of the 
Gospel; but it is not its essence; it does not provide the seed from 
which the fruit springs. The seed is personal salvation from personal 
sin; the basic need of man which the Church meets is spiritual. 

A schoolmaster knows how easy it is to be satisfied with just that 
kind of success which parents and children alike readily appreciate, 
and for which governments ask; but the missionary schoolmaster 
has really failed if dispelling ignorance so occupies him that he gives 
second place, perhaps even no place, to dispelling sin. This has 
of course been said many times before. The circumstances of our 
work to-day seem to demand its constant re-affirmation, for there 
is so much which tends to cause it to be forgotten. 


J. A. ANGus 








EYES ON THE WEST INDIES 
By E. W. THOMPSON 


[' would not be unfitting to urge upon supporters and students of 

the Christian missionary —— that they should keep their 
eyes upon the British West Indies. These islands, once occupying so 
large a place in the thought of the soldiers and statesmen of Britain 
and Europe, have once more sprung into prominence: but we are 
not concerned primarily with their strategic importance in the 
Atlantic Ocean as an island barrier to the American continent. What 
is now taking place there is a great social experiment which is of 
interest and instructive value for the rest of the world. In our 
thought about post-war problems, the matter of Colonial administra- 
tion is receiving much attention; and Great Britain, as the chief 
Colonial power, comes under observation and criticism. There is 
a widespread belief that her Colonies were acquired by unprovoked 
aggression, that their natural resources have been exploited without 
conscience or care for the future and that their peoples have been 
held down in an unprogressive subjection. This never was a complete 
account of British Colonial expansion, and it is grossly unjust to 
and untrue of its better examples. There are, however, still parts of 
the British Colonial system, notably in Central Africa, where the 
views taken by a section of the British colonists of the native peoples 
are indistinguishable from the Nazi doctrine of the Master Race in 
its most arrogant and repressive form. 

Happily to-day throughout the British Empire a new spirit 
lives and is at work. It is generally recognized that the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter apply not only to the temporarily subjugated 
and enslaved white nations of Europe but also to peoples of every 
race and colour the world over—to men as men. the ast war gave 
currency to the term ‘trusteeship’ as a definition of the right and 
liberal relation which should exist between a colonizing power and 
the backward native community in a Colony. It was an excellent 
word and it served a good purpose for a time; but it has its 
limitations and dangers. The policy connoted by it will prove 
unsatisfactory unless the guardian has a lively concern to educate 
his ward, as soon as may be, to the status of full manhood, and 
believes that this can be accomplished within a measurable period 
of time—say, within a generation. Some Colonial administrations 
have paid lip service to the ideal, but their measures for the advance- 
ment of the native peoples have been so cautious and timid, their 
provision for education so niggardly and inadequate, that the 
attainment of adult privilege and responsibility seems to be in- 
definitely postponed. With legislators of this type the progress of a 
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backward people means movement by infinitesimal stages towards 
an infinitely remote goal. One cannot expect outside and impartial 
observers or subject peoples to be content with this kind of trustee- 
ship: the element of pace and time enters into the consideration. 
The British Government itself, through its Ministry of Informa- 
tion, is seeking to remove the apathy and ignorance of the public at 
home, and to inculcate a new ideal here. It prefers the term ‘partner- 
ship’ to ‘trusteeship’. The immigrant alien colonists and the native 


peoples within a Colony are to be thought of as ‘partners’ in a ° 


common social endeavour, each contributing an indispensable part 
to the welfare and progress of the whole: the relations of one to the 
other should be path hs in neighbourliness and goodwill. 

If the critic, in a mood of cynicism, is disposed to regard this 
new propaganda as words, idle words, the convenient use of which 

been forced upon a dominant race by the stress of war and a 
disturbance of national security, a view of what is being done in 
the West Indies should come as a wholesome corrective. In these 
Colonies, since the abolition of slavery, England has not been guilty 
of the crime of oppression; but she has forgotten and neglected— 
there has been a failure to perceive and remember what is due 
to the West Indian population. There is no colour bar in the British 
West Indies, either in State or in Church. White, Coloured and 
Black alike have access to the legislatures, to the sacred ministry, 
to the learned professions and to lucrative and responsible positions 
in commerce and industry; but, notwithstanding, the mass of the 
people have remained ignorant and wretchedly-poor. This fact 
was brought home to the British Government by the riots which 
broke out in the three principal British West Indian islands of 
Trinidad, Barbados and Jamaica, in 1937-8, with a similar move- 
ment of unrest on the mainland in British Guiana. The commissions 
of enquiry appointed by the local governments revealed a deplorable 
economic condition—recurring unemployment, inadequate wages, 
bad housing, with a corresponding low level of social morality. ‘The 
Colonial Office evidently felt that a more comprehensive and 
authoritative investigation was needed, and the Royal Commission 
of 1938-9 was appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Moyne. 
It was set up in the uneasy peace time, and it had completed its 
travels and framed its judgments before the outbreak of the second 
world war, though its Report was not issued until Great Britain 
had entered again into the conflict. Only its Recommendations have 
been published; the evidence on which these are based has been 
withheld from the British citizen. The nature of it we can safely 
conjecture from the evidence which was submitted to the local 
commissions, and that is accessible to and can be weighed by any 
reader. It does not bring credit to our Colonial administration, or 
minister to British complacence. 
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Chief among the Recommendations of the Royal Commission 
was the proposal to establish a West Indian Welfare Fund with an 
annual grant of {1,000,000 from the British exchequer, in the charge 
of a Comptroller to whom large powers of enquiry and decision were 
to be entrusted. At the meeting of the Conference of British Mission- 
ary Societies in June 1940, the late Lord Lloyd, then Secretary for 
the Colonies, attended to make a plea for the co-operation of the 
Churches in the West Indies. He informed the Conference that 
some of the principal Recommendations of the Commission were 
to be carried out immediately and that, in the person of Sir Frank 
Stockdale, the Comptroller had already been appointed. No one 
who was present on that occasion can forget the impression made by 
his announcement in such a time. It was an act of faith and courage 
in England’s darkest hour. All that was then promised has been 
more than fulfilled. It is true that the Government, instead of a 
particular West Indian Welfare Fund of £1,000,000 a year, has 
preferred to institute a general Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund of £5,000,000 a year, on which the West Indies may draw; but 
under this arrangement it seems likely that the West Indies will 
receive more and not less than under the proposal of the Commission. 

Two years have gone by, and now we have in a White Paper 
(Colonial No. 184), Development and Welfare in the West fe 
Sir Frank Stockdale’s first Report. It shows that a vast amount of 
“ager etd work has been done. In the interval the Comptroller 

gathered about him his staff of expert advisers—medical, 
agricultural, educational, labour and welfare. He and they have 
made tours of survey and investigation in many parts of the West 
Indies, have considered a great number of schemes of much variety, 
and have laid a multitude of proposals before the local governments 
and the Colonial Office. 

It may be said at once that this is not an easy Report to read. 
It is vastly too detailed for that. There isa difficulty in seeing the 
wood for the trees. One would have welcomed a few prs, at 
least which showed the principles on which the Fund will be admin- 
istered and which indicated perhaps an order of priority in treatment, 
or co-ordinated all the activities of the Fund, exhibiting their relation 
one to another and their interdependence. Nothing is said about some 
of the larger administrative problems of the West Indies, such as 
the unification of the Services, or uniformity of departmental 
method throughout these Colonies. The varieties, for example, 
in the respective shares of government and religious denomination 
in the field of education are not merely confusing to the student and 
observer, they are also unnecessary and without justification in an 
area where populations are so sparse and conditions of life so similar. 
They put an obstacle in the way of a general educational reform; 
for what is needed to-day is that one system and one method 
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hy roved as best shall be everywhere introduced and observed. 
course, it will be urged that questions of this nature lie outside 
the scope and the powers of the Fund and its Comptroller: they 
require some unifying authority which can lead local governments, 
now disparate, to concurrence. So to say, however, is to demonstrate 
that something more than this Fund and its Directorate is needed 
to solve some West Indian problems. It is good to recall that higher 
agencies on another plane are at work. The reform of the Jamaica 
Constitution by the British Parliament, conferring manhood suffrage 
upon the island and placing members elected by the House of 
Assembly on the Executive Council is a case in point. That is a long 
stride towards a fuller political life: it brings into political ambition 
and agitation the power and the check of responsibility. 

A real danger besets the Fund in the number of claims which 
may be made upon it. The promoters of it have insisted rightly 
that it must be used not to pauperize the people of the West Indies, 
but to evoke in them the spirit of self-help. The beggars will flock 
to meet the Fund in its way and, if alms are strewn indiscriminately 
upon the crowd, the purse will soon be emptied—and for no lasting 
good. Unless the administrators of the Fund have the clearest 
perception of its chief end and of the best means of attaining it, 
proposals, good in themselves, but of lesser merit and efficacy, 
may be so subsidized that nothing is left for things of greatest moment 
—indeed, for things essential. A generous helping from an annual 
grant of five millions may seem a very large sum of money, but it is 
- small in comparison with West Indian indigence. One figure may 
be cited from this Report to illustrate this truth. Mr Hammond, 
the Educational Adviser, estimated that if teachers were employed 
in sufficient number for all the children of school-going age and 
were paid an adequate salary, the expenditure on salaries alone 
would be raised from {£640,000 to £2,000,000. This reform of itself 
would swallow up all, or nearly all, of the West Indian share of the 
Fund. Other departments could present claims of equal urgency 
and amount. The obligation, therefore, lies heavily on the Comp- 
troller and his advisers to select aptly with the chief end in view. 

This Report contains an impressive record of work done in a 
short oe of time. It omits from consideration the Colony of 
Trinidad, which—thanks to its oil and asphalt revenues—feels no 
need to ask for immediate help; and the proposals for Jamaica have 
yet to be formulated in greater detail. It shows, however, that some 
two hundred schemes have been examined by the Comptroller and 
his staff, which would involve an expenditure of over £6,000,000. 
Of these about half, to cost £1,200,000, have been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, while the other half have been submitted to him 
or to the Colonial Governors and are still under consideration. It is 
interesting to note in what proportions money will be spent on the 
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schemes already approved: about {£367,000 goes to agriculture, 
£384,000 to public health and £316,000 to communications; while 
so far only £37,000 has been granted for education and £39,000 for 
social welfare. We may not assume that these figures are an index of 
Sir Frank Stockdale’s sense of the importance or urgency of reform 
in any department: they suggest rather a comparative facility in 
coming to a decision upon varied proposals. Material things are 
so much simpler and more tractable than human beings. It is far 
easier to decide upon an afforestation scheme, the building of a 
reservoir, anti-malarial measures or the making of a road than upon 
plans for improving elementary education or for reinforcing the 
moral influences in a community. It is evident that in such matters 
as these last the allocation of money waits upon longer deliberation; 
for the educational schemes, submitted to the Colonial Office or 
local governments, but not yet approved, no less a sum than one 
and a quarter millions will be required. 

The Churches of the West Indies should be ready to co-operate 
with the Government in all its beneficent plans for the raising of the 
level of life in the West Indies, but obviously they are directly 
concerned with social welfare and education. They alone can supply 
the spiritual power which is needed, as the Report clearly recognizes. 
In the Welfare Adviser, Mr T. S. Simey, the Churches have a man 
who is in complete sympathy with their religious work and 
endeavours. He quotes the words of the Royal Commission: 


An organized campaign should be undertaken against the social, moral 
and economic evils of promiscuity, the success of which will mainly depend 
on the extent to which the combined authority of the Churches is behind it. 


Not only under the head of social welfare, but also elsewhere in this 
Report, as in the Introduction and in the agricultural section, it is 
fully recognized that the defective home life of the West Indies—a 
condition indicated by the fact that 70 per cent of children are born 
out of wedlock—lowers the standards of work, efficiency and health; 
that it creates and aggravates difficulties in the way of advancement, 
both industrial and intellectual. So far the social welfare staff of the 
Comptroller has been able to do little more than seek out and 
discover possibilities of co-operation with the Churches, and get 
into touch with those organizations which may be enlisted to help 
and strengthened by grants. Among these are the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Roman Catholic sisterhoods and the Methodist 
deaconesses. Both the Social Welfare Adviser and his agricultural 
colleague are looking hopefully in the direction of the ‘4 H Clubs’ 
—an organization which may be new and a name which may be 
mysterious to non-American readers of this Review. It is an American 
institution which attempts to rouse the spirit of comradeship and 
self-help in youth. Its pledge explains its name and method: ‘I pledge 
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my Head to clearer thinking, my Heart to greater loyalty, my Hands 
to larger service, and my Health to better living.’ The newly formed 
Christian Councils have in this field of social welfare a great oppor- 
tunity for fruitful co-operation with the Government. The first- 
established is the Jamaican, and it has made a good beginning. 

No one can say that the educational section of the Report makes 
exhilarating reading. The educational needs of the West Indies 
are so many and so exacting that even the resources of Great Britain 
seem to be insufficient to meet them. This article has already cited 
one staggering fact in proof of this statement. Schools in these 
Colonies are too few to accommodate all the children of school- 
going age—however that period be defined: if laws of compulsory 
attendance are in the Statute book they cannot be enforced. Buildings 
and equipment are mean, and teachers are ill-trained or not trained 
at all. Mr Hammond sees that the cost of creating a great cadre of 
college-trained teachers, sufficient in number for all children of an 
age to attend school, is prohibitive; and that, if it could be accom- 
plished by means of a huge grant from the British exchequer, it 
still would not really benefit the West Indies, for it would saddle 
them with a recurring expenditure which they could not hope to 
meet from their own resources for a long time to come. He has 
therefore looked around for simpler and less costly expedients. 
He has considered the teaching of children by children, the younger 
by the elder; and finally he chooses the old and much-condemned 
‘pupil-teacher’ system in an improved form. College training is 
reserved for the elect few. 

In so brief a survey as this we can do no more than point out 
some matters of special interest to the Churches. The Report states: 


The outstanding question in the general school system, and one of 
immediate bearing on the financing of building programmes, lies in the dual 
control of schools by the Governments and the Churches. The Church- 
owned schools number 1185 out of 1662 in the area, and many government 
schools are held in buildings rented from Churches. The Governments 
make grants for the teachers’ salaries and for other recurrent expenditure, 
and in some territories up to fifty per cent of the cost of building works, 
within the limits of available funds; but the Churches remain the owners 
of the buildings and, subject to Government regulation, the employers of 
the teachers in Church schools. . . . The general condition of the school 
buildings shows the insufficiency of these arrangements; and apart from the 
fact that the Churches cannot for the most part bear a recognizable part 
of the cost of providing schools on modern standards, a public obligation 
cannot properly be met, unless the property necessary to maintain the 


service is under some form of public control. 


The above paragraph deals chiefly with school-buildings, and it 
shows how unsatisfactory is the relation now existing between 
Government and Church. The Church, as a rule, is not able to meet 
the whole cost of erecting and maintaining a school-building such 
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as modern standards require and, even where it has the ability to 
meet its fair share of the cost, it cannot rely upon Government to 
do its part. The condition ruling government grants is ‘funds 
permitting’. ‘The Treasury may sometimes say, “They do not permit’. 
Sir Frank Stockdale’s Fund has arrived upon the scene, ready and 
eager to distribute large sums for the improvement of-school- 
buildings, but its hand is stayed by the consideration, ‘Public 
money ought not to be bestowed upon private property’. It is, of 
course, a valid objection. We have heard much of it in England. 
The Educational Adviser has sought a solution and, with the 
approval of the Comptroller, he ——- that in the Leeward 
Islands Colony the ownership of all schools now belonging to the 
Churches shall be weniivenel to Denominational Trusts consisting . 
of three members, one appointed by Government and two by the 
Denomination. If this plan be adopted and prove successful in the 
Leeward Islands, it may be tried elsewhere. There are indications, 
however, that the Churches in the Leeward Islands would prefer a 


‘simple system of leases. 


e wish, however, that the issue lying between Church and 
State could be lifted above this plane of the ownership of buildings. 
It is high time that the Churches decided what is their proper part, 
their indispensable function, in the education of a people. It is 
certainly not the erection or equipment of buildings, nor the training 
of teachers in the technique of their profession, nor the payment and 
management of them: it assuredly is the putting into a school the 
— and influence of the religion of Christ our Lord. For the former 

Churches may be quite incompetent; the latter they cannot 
forsake so long as they remain a Church of Christ. The West Indies 
Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
has of late given much time to the consideration of these proposals 
for the Leeward Islands. It has recently addressed a letter to the 
Colonial Office, the West Indian Governments and Churches 
defining its policy. Here is what we may call its ‘Pentagon of 
Religious Education’: 


(1) That adequate time shall be provided in the school time-table for 
the common school worship and for religious instruction. 
fa That religious instruction shall follow an agreed syllabus. 
(3) That, where it is desired, an opportunity shall be given to supple- 
ment the religious instruction of the syllabus with specifically denomina- 
tional teaching. 

(4) That the teacher shall be prepared in the training college or else- 
where to conduct worship and give religious instruction in the school. 

(5) That in each Colony a Board of Religious Education shall be 
appointed to prepare forms of school worship and the syllabus of instruction, 
and to supervise religious education in the schools. 


Only the third in this Pentagon of recommendations needs any 
explanation. It cannot be described correctly as asking that a ‘right 
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of entry’ shall be conceded, because this phrase invariabl wn oer 
that permission is being sought for an outsider, not on the school 
staff, to come into the school. The committee’s proposal is that the 
denominational teaching shall be given by a person approved by the 
managers and authorized by the Church concerned: in some cases 
the person would be a teacher on the staff. But the expectation of 
the committee is that in most schools this permission will not be 
used. Either the Churches will be content with the common worship 
and religious instruction of the syllabus, knowing well that they have 
other opportunities in home and church of giving their specific 
denominational teaching; or a Church which would like to avail 
itself of the opportunity may not have a suitable person at hand to 
give its distinctive teaching in the school. This provision, however, 
in the Education Code would satisfy the tender conscience of some 
Denominations, and conform to their ideal. 

It will be observed that these proposals follow very closely— 
with the important difference described above—the religious 
settlement which has been reached in this country. They require 
that some things shall be done by the Government, as, for example, 
the reform of the school time-table and of the curriculum in the 
training college: they call upon the Churches to lay aside sectarian 
distrust and rivalry and to unite with one mind and purpose in the 
doing of the Church’s proper work within the school. On their 
side, the governmental authorities—the Colonial Office and the 
Comptroller of the Development and Welfare Fund—have shown 
their readiness to meet the rightful claim of the Churches. Let us 
never forget Lord Lloyd’s strong and clear asseveration that in the 
West Indies education must be based upon the Christian religion: 
it still stands as a declaration of policy. The Churches, therefore, 
have a great opportunity before them: if they have vision and a 
right spirit, they can seize upon it and so use it as inestimably to 
enrich education and thereby the life of the community. 

What the West Indies committee has proposed is a clear and 
consistent division of labour or of duties and responsibilities. If 
this were brought into operation, then there is no reason, so the 
committee believes, why the distinction between government and 
denominational schools should persist. Let the State take over all 
schools, while the Church exerts the influence of religion in them all. 
The Government will be free to employ all its resources in education, 
without the limitations and embarrassments of the Dual System, 
while the Church, lightened of burdens which it cannot carry, can 
devote its strength to the exercise of its proper function in the system 
of public instruction. 


E. W. 'THOMPSON 








THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA 


I. A THREEFOLD PROBLEM 
By J. R. B. LOVE 


AS an article in the April issue of this Review indicated, missionary 

work for the Aborigines of Australia falls into three categories: 
for the nomadic natives still living in a primitive condition; for 
natives living under more or less civilized conditions, and for half- 
castes and others having half or more of European blood. 

The present writer believes that it is desirable, and possible in 
certain areas, to preserve the tribal unity and organization of those 
tribes that have not as yet had their tribal system broken down by 
contact with ‘white’ civilization. On the tropical north coast and in 
the great empty semi-desert of the interior many Aboriginals still 
live under conditions hardly changed from those prevailing for 
centuries before the coming of the white man. Near the tropical 
coast each tribe speaks a distinct language, not a dialect of a common 
language. ‘These languages change each hundred miles or so. To 
know one language does not enable a person to speak another or to 
understand it. The native people of these parts, however, all under- 
stand several languages, their own and those of their neighbours on 
each side. In the great semi-desert of the interior, west of the well- 
known Aranda group of tribes, one language, with sub-tribal differ- 
ences, spreads from the Musgrave Ranges of north-west South 
Australia to near the west coast of Western Australia. These tribes, 
as yet not megs ge by the clash of the white man’s culture, are 
mostly living within aboriginal reserves. The evangelization of the 
savage tribes must be the first and chief aim of all missionary work. 
But it is not necessary to imagine that evangelization must mean 
the bringing of the savage tribes into a condition of living approximat- 
ing to that of the white settlers in the country. For unknown ages 
the tribes have lived and survived through a very elaborate system 
of kinship, marriage and social duty that must be sympathetically 
appreciated in all endeavours to help these people. The tribes have 
been and are still, in these parts, rp ig La ony 2 winning a hard 
living from the natural resources of the land as hunters and food- 
gatherers. The introduction of live stock and cultivation of food 
plants for the benefit of the tribespeople may widen and improve 
the scope of their bodily living, and in these two directions the people 

ill learn new occupations in animal and plant husbandry. But in 
a normal Australian aboriginal tribe, every member is in a certain 
kinship relation to every other. This kinship system is not the same 
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as ours, and our kinship system cannot be substituted for it. From 
this it follows that marri under mission leading must not be 
encouraged on a basis of Euro kinship, but must conform to 
the tribal kinship system. Much grievous harm has unintentionally 
been done in this connexion. Polygamy, a normal condition of 
savage tribal organization, must go; but it must be discouraged 
cautiously, and single marriage must be encouraged within the tribal 
system. This is possible. Experience has shown that the gross features 
of savage tribal life gradually drop out under the influence of the 
Gospel teaching. Bring in the light of Christianity and the darkness 
of heathenism will in time be dispelled. 

Within the large aboriginal reserves the tribes may well remain 
at least semi-nomadic. The people regard the mission station as their 
central headquarters, the place to which they can come for help in 
time of sickness, the place where large gatherings of the tribes can 
take place in safety and without mutual suspicion and, as the years 
go on, the central mission station will become a spiritual home. The 
industrial life of these reserves will always be on a communal basis. 
Those who wish to work at the common cultivation areas and among 
the common live-stock will do so for such time as they feel inclined. 
As they hear the call of the wild and desire to go off on hunting 
expeditions, there need be no restriction of such a desire. A system 
of small landholders, each cultivating his own neue has not yet 
proved a success in Australia. In the greater part of the territory 
‘set apart as reserves the land is too poor, or the rainfall too low, to 
afford any fair hope of success in such a scheme. Where the rainfall 
is abundant, as in the tropics, no industry has yet appeared in 
Australia that will support a family on a small plot of | land But under 
the benevolent supervision of a mission organization numbers of 
men and women can be employed as they desire and as seasonal 
occupations allow; any man can go off hunting as he wishes; all will 
benefit in the proceeds of the communal labour. 

The aim of missionary work, therefore, among the peoples with 
tribal organization still intact is the preaching of the Gospel; the 
care of the sick; the teaching of the children in such things as can 
be correlated to their future life within the tribe; the preservation 
of all that is good in the tribal system, using it as a basis on which 
to build the higher way of Christianity, and supplementing the 
often very uncertain life of the old tribal way with such husbandry 
and industry as the locality may make senalite: 

The greater number of Aboriginals now living in Australia, 
however, come within the second category. These people live, now 
in small groups, in the territory which was formerly the tribal 
hunting ground, but which is now occupied by the white man as 
station or farm. According to the rate at which civilization has 
progressed a greater or less proportion of the aboriginal people are 
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employed by the white occupiers of the land. These people usually 
live in camps, dwelling under a bough shelter or in a rough hut 
situated near the central homestead of the white settler. In. the 
camps the remnants of the old tribes struggle to preserve as much as 
they can of their ancient mode of life, but it is fast disappearing. 
Those members of the former tribes who are employed by the white 
settlers have as dependents their aged and unemployed relatives in 
the camp, all of whom usually share in the food and even the clothing 
earned oa those who are employed. The occupation of land has 
destroyed much of the former game and even vegetable foods, the 
numbers of the people rapidly decrease, it becomes increasingly 
impossible to maintain the old kinship system, and the outlook is 
one of desolation and hopelessness. ‘To congregate these remnants 
into groups and endeavour to build up again in reserves a new 
tribal system, as has been suggested, does not seem either feasible or 
practicable. The kinship system has been lost with the diminution 
in numbers of the tribes, and a system that functioned well under 
primitive conditions cannot be re-created to fit in with the conditions 
that now prevail. These remnants of tribes all speak English, wear 
more or less the same type of clothing as the civilized occupiers of 
the land (too often but pitiable rags) and eat, again more or less, 
the same kind of food. They can no longer live as a race apart, but 
only alongside and with the white man. On the whole the attitude 
of the whites toward these sad relics is kindly; but private benevol- 
ence is not enough to ensure them a reasonable share of the good 
things of life. For their material welfare they are entitled to education 
and training to enable them to earn a decent living under ordinary 
conditions of employment. For their spiritual welfare perhaps no 
plan could be better than that which is now being carried on by such 
organizations as the United Aborigines Mission and the Australian 
Aborigines Mission, interdenominational bodies which send out 
workers to visit the people in their camps, travelling from settlement 
to settlement and preaching the Word wherever a few may be found 
to hear, bringing to these neglected people fellowship and the love 
of God. 

The most urgent and difficult of all problems associated with the 
Australian Aborigines is that of the half-castes. Left alone, ignored 
or neglected, the full-bloods, whether in unsettled or settled areas, 
will soon cease to be a problem. Extinction will settle their problem. 
With the half-castes it is not so. 

Perhaps owing to the comet of food supplies in Australia in 
its undeveloped state, the Aborigines were never prolific. Following 
upon contact with white civilization everywhere their birth-rate has 
rapidly declined, leading in most areas of settlement to their rapid 
disappearance. Half-castes and further diluted strains of blood, 
on the other hand, are very prolific. Whether legally married or 
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otherwise, half-castes of the second generation mated among them- 
selves have in many parts of the continent large families. The full- 
blooded population of Australia is fast decreasing, the half-caste 
Aan is fast increasing. The full-bloods on large reserves may 

e saved as a separate race; the full-bloods scattered in small groups 
among white settlements will inevitably soon pass away. The exist- 
ence of a third race, neither black nor white, and with no separate 
industry, occupation or system of government, is impossible. The 
half-caste will merge into the white race, either through lawful 
marriage or through prostitution of the poor, uneducated and 
helpless hangers-on of our white civilization. The disappearance of 
the half-caste into the white blood stream will be the ultimate end of 
this unhappy class. The Church must ask: on what terms is this 
absorption to take place? The answer is: the half-caste people must 
be enabled to take their place in the common life of Australia, 
through education and uplift. 

On more than one mission station an attempt has been made to 
isolate the half-castes on the mission territory. While these people 
have had a good religious training, on no station in Australia has it 
been cesible for the mission to provide such conditions of living 
that the half-castes could earn an income that would put them on a 
standard of living comparable to that of the rest of the community. 
On stations where work has been carried on for more than a genera- 
tion, communities of under-nourished people have arisen, living 
or on charity, with no prospect of rising to a better level. There 

ave come from more than one mission station men and women of 
high intelligence and sterling character, who have taken a fine 
share in working for their own and their mothers’ people, often 
as missionaries. Away from mission stations, too, outstanding half- 
castes have held good positions in the community into which they 
were born. Though these have been greatly in the minority, their 
existence holds out a promise of better things for the half-caste 
people as a whole when their case is seriously and whole-heartedly 
taken in hand. ' 

In several parts of Australia, notably in the tropical North and 
in the south-west of Western Australia, fairly large communities 
of half-castes have arisen, almost without care from the white race 
that holds Australia, living on the fringe of the white settlements, 
despised and neglected. These people urgently need training schools 
on the lines of the Kingsley Fairbridge schools that have been so 
splendidly successful in giving to needy white children a chance to 
attain a fair place in the community. In these schools the half-caste 
children will receive an education that will enable them to take their 
place alongside any other young men and women in earning a normal 
and good living, based on a religious training that will give them 
a foundation for hope and idealism in their lives. Without this 
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foundation of Christian faith the work will never be done. Australia 
needs a Kingsley Fairbridge, and more than one, for the half-castes. 

When the right men and women, fired with the love of Christ 
and zeal for the souls of these half-caste people, come forward to do 
this work, the governments of the states will without doubt give 
generous help. ‘The governments have always strongly supported 
the Christian workers for the Aborigines, in whatever category they 
may fall. But whoever heard of a —— department spontane- 
ously undertaking such a work? Let the workers appear, however, 
and they will not lack support. 


II. MISSIONARY EXPERIMENTS IN THE 
SETTLED LIFE 


By T. THEODORE WEBB 


The chief problem of missionary work among the Australian 
Aborigines is so to develop them that.they will not continue to be 
destroyed by contact with the advanced civilization which we, by 
our occupation of their territories, have thrust upon them. In this 
alone is there any real hope of even their oe 

In the past we have failed adequately to appreciate the fact that 
the Aboriginal has through the ages evolved a culture of his own, 
which is suited to the peculiar conditions of his life and no other; a 
culture of a pattern so primitive that it cannot possibly intermesh 
with anything so advanced as that which we represent. By our 
intrusion into the Aboriginal’s country we have rendered his own 
way of life impossible and his own culture inoperative, while we 
have offered him very little in the way of understanding help in his 
attempt to adjust himself to new, bewildering conditions. 

The policy therefore which we are endeavouring to follow in our 
mission work in Arnhem Land, where we still have these people 
with their own culture unimpaired and functioning as it was designed 
to function, is one of general all-round development. It is a policy 
of patient, sympathetic introduction to new ideals and ways of life, 
in the belief that the Aborigines can be brought to a stage of develop- 
ment which will enable them to understand, appreciate and find a 
real place in our, Australian life. 

As their purely nomadic way of life must ultimately become 
impossible even in such a remote, unoccupied area as Arnhem Land 
is to-day, and as the general culture, of which nomadism is a part, 
bears little or no relation to what must be anticipated for these 
people, the first essential is for them to acquire the arts and practices 
of settled life. Every more advanced way of life must be based upon 
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the soil and the initial task is to enable these people really to pass 
from the stage of food-gathering to food-producing,—the most 
important and significant advance which any people has ever made. 

We have therefore gathered these Aboriginals together on stations 
which are, to a large extent, devoted to simple forms of agriculture. 
As agriculture is something entirely foreign to their experience, we 
have concentrated on the growth of products which can be directly 
and immediately returned to them. We could grow cotton with fair 
success but, with complete ignorance of our economic arid marketing 
systems, they would be quite unable to connect any benefits which 
they may receive to-day with work done in the cotton fields months 
before. With such crops as tapioca, sweet-potatoes, peanuts, however, 
the whole process from planting to consuming is open to them and 
the significance and value of agriculture is understood and appreciated. 
The result of this policy is seen in the rapid, almost enthusiastic, 
adoption of such food-production, which makes settled life and all 
the arts and activities of civilization possible. 

In all the activities of the stations everything in the nature of a 
‘dole’ is carefully avoided. Food-stuffs are distributed only to those 
who are employed, with their families, and in addition they are 
paid a small daily wage which enables them to purchase the few 
simple garments which they require, and articles such as tomahawks, 
blankets, knives, mirrors and other useful things. Secured in this 
way as a result of their own effort, these things are valued much more 
than they would be if distributed as gifts. Thus independence and 
initiative are engendered and personal character is developed. 

Employment in station activities is, where possible, on a piece- 
work basis. Time has little significance for these people and to work 
‘to the clock’ they find extremely irksome. Much more work is done 
and done much more cheerfully and efficiently by the piece-work 
method, which allows time for recreation and opportunity for the 
ne of their ceremonial life. Progress in acquiring the 
activities of civilized life is made with satisfactory speed, and though 
our work has been established on this basis for only some fifteen 
years many of these Aboriginals are to-day engaging efficiently in 
tasks such as saw-milling, agriculture, carpentry, stock work and the 
like, which call for intelligence, alertness and dependability. . 

This re-directing of energy is brought about slowly and patiently. 
It is all a matter of growth into an environment, rather than a rude 
transplanting. They are encouraged to maintain their own culture in 
all its phases, and to modify it only as the changing conditions of life 
require, but not because it is in any way to be regarded as essentially 
inferior, still less evil. 

Endeavour is made to understand how these changing ways 
affect their traditional practices, such as their communal or sharing 
system of food supply, and every effort is made to help them in the 
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adjustments required. Not infrequently the people will desire for a 
period to revert to their old means of livelihood and will do so though 
remaining resident on the mission station and continuing under its 
influence. Thus they preserve the much that is of value in their own 
culture and at no stage do they become weakly dependent on the 
white missionary. 

Such material development, however, is not to be regarded as 
an end in itself. Behind this policy of all-round development is a 
recognition of the fact that man’s nature is indivisible, and that while 
as Christian missionaries we may address ourselves more particularly 
to his religious life, we cannot do that with any hope of real success 
without taking into account all other aspects of his being. Certain 
elements of Christian Truth may be incorporated into a primitive, 
nomadic way of life, but their acceptance must mean some develop- 
ment of that primitive culture. It is impossible that there should be 
a fully —— religious life along with other aspects of being 
which are wholly undeveloped. It is the complete personality which 
must ever be kept in mind and all the activities of our stations are 
designed to contribute to the development of personal character 
and the opening of the mind to nobler conceptions of life. 

In the actual presentation of Christian Truth this same policy 
of growth is observed. The Gospel, in the form in which we have it, 
was designed for a people infinitely more advanced than these very 
primitive Aboriginals, and so the truth of the Gospel is clothed in 
concepts which are entirely foreign to the thought and experience of 
these folk. Knowing nothing, for example, of political organization 
or authority, the idea of the Kingdom of God is meaningless to them. 
It is therefore vain merely to ‘preach’ to these folk as though they 
had a philosophical, religious and historical background. The 
Good News must be presented in a form which can be linked by them 
on to their own religious conceptions and experiences, otherwise the 
Gospel message must remain outside their real understanding, and 
their acceptance of Christianity will be very largely, if not wholly, 
artificial and without real vitality. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to discover the point which they themselves have reached in 
their own groping after Truth, and from that germinal basis-to lead 
them through a gradual unfolding of Truth until the real significance 
of God’s plan of salvation is comprehended. 

The religion of these Arnhem Land Aboriginals is purely totem- 
istic and though some of their beliefs concerning certain culture 


heroes are deeply significant, they have not reached the conception 


of one Supreme Spirit. Nevertheless, in their remarkable and highly 
important system of relationship there is found a basis for the present- 
ation of the Fatherhood of God, and the Saviourhood of Jesus His 
Son, Whose work for mankind may be compared to an idealized 
form of the function of the Elder Brother in the tribal life. Through 
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their great ceremonials is expressed a deep sense of awe and rever- 
ence, which may be elevated to real worship of the God and Father 
of us all, while in the taboos and regulations governing their cere- 
monial life there is surely the beginning of a recognition of Moral 
Law by which life must * directed. In their mourning ceremonies 
may be discerned a dim consciousness of the vicarious principle of 
suffering, and in their purification rites the beginning of a sense of 
sin and the need of moral cleansing. Their peace-making ordeals 
undoubtedly contain a rudimentary conception of the efficacy of 
Sacrifice. 

These things constitute a medium of approach and the only 
satisfactory basis upon which loftier truth may be built. To carry 
out such a policy of development necessitates great sympathy and 
patience, for it means the psychological remoulding of the inherited 
racial personality. This is of necessity a slow process and calls for 
the segregation of these people for a considerable period but, granted 
that, our experience leaves no room for doubt as to the effectiveness 
of such a policy in the real elevation of this primitive race. For those 
Aboriginals who have, by premature contact with an advanced 
civilization, suffered the partial or complete destruction of their 
tribal organization and traditional ways of life, the only real hope is 
to lift them out of the degraded position into which they have been 
forced, to place them on specially selected reserves, there to restore 
as much oP their own culture as is now possible, and then to start 
again on lines at least approximating to those indicated above. 


III. A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
By E. R. B. GRIBBLE 


We have now been awakened to the fact that our Aboriginal 
inhabitants are a national responsibility. 

Although, as has been stressed, they constitute a threefold 
problem, it has not been sufficiently realized that the half-castes, 
who are steadily increasing in number and are of many races, form 
almost a separate problem in themselves. They have practically 
nothing in common with the primitive race—they even think in 
English—and yet, most white people still look upon them as primitive 
Aboriginals and treat them accordingly. This complete misunder- 
standing of them is frequently found even among government 
officials charged with their welfare. We can take an illustration of 
this from the government settlement at Palm Island in North 
Queensland. Here we find over one thousand Aboriginals gathered 
from all parts of Queensland. Many are from Christian missions where 
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both they and their parents were born. Many are able to read and 
write—some in their own languages as well as English—yet they 
are regarded as Aboriginals, have always been regarded as a very 

rimitive folk and, in the eyes of the unthinking and ignorant, a 
landline lot. On the Palm Island settlement also there are Aboriginals 
in their forties who do not know a single word of aboriginal dialect, 
and those who use it are very few. 

Before the war the Palm Island settlement was visited by 
thousands of tourists who looked upon the coloured population as 
the original inhabitants of Australia. They bought boomerangs 
specially made for sale; they witnessed boomerang-throwing by 
men who learnt to throw them for such displays and never handled 
a boomerang otherwise. These implements were well carved and 
painted, bearing all sorts of weird patterns borrowed sometimes 
even from the figures of a jigsaw puzzle. These boomerangs now hang 
in many homes valued for what they undoubtedly are—' Aboriginal 
curios’. 

When the writer began his work among the Aborigines in North 
Queensland fifty years ago the natives were numerous but the 
country was fast becoming settled. Towns were springing up, but the 
Aborigines were beginning to decrease in numbers, with opium as 
the great curse. The Aborigines one met in those days spoke ‘pidgeon’ 
English but to-day it is seldom heard. There are few who would 
then have believed that the time would come when the Aborigines 
of North Queensland would speak good English, read and write in 
two languages, run internal combustion engines, print a newspaper, 

reach in cathedrals and other churches, teach in the schools, nurse 
in hospitals and show distinct gifts of music. But these things have 
come to pass and the mentality of the Australian Aboriginal is now 
beyond doubt. He is a better linguist than any of the near-by races 
and can “Tare a knowledge of English in a very short time. This 
can probably be accounted for by the fact that the Aboriginal is 
less tenacious than other Pacific peoples of his own habits and 
customs and language. He rapidly assimilates those of the incoming 
race and is, in fact, soon overwhelmed by them. 

In New Guinea and the adjacent islands of the Pacific the 
natives form the majority of the population. In Australia the whites 
are in the majority by millions. = lie the special difficulties 
confronting missionary effort and, in fact, all attempts made by the 
State for the betterment of the Aborigines’ lot. Before the comin 
of the European, Australia was for centuries divided into trib 
races, but with the arrival of the white invader the barriers were soon 
broken down. The Aborigines are surrounded on all sides by tribes 
of their own races but who for the most part are hostile; and so they 
are obliged to remain where they are and exist as best they can around 
and about the towns and settlements which spring up among them. 
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The proximity to towns and settlements soon has a damaging effect 
on aboriginal character. The young people are attracted and readily 
take to wearing the white man’s clothes and eating his food; and they 
also soon realize that they can now be independent of the old wise 
men of the tribe. They therefore overthrow the old life and cling 
to the new conditions, finding also protection from the white man 
against the consequences of their violation of tribal law. In these 
ways detribalization is very rapid. The Aborigines in their primitive 
condition are strict in their moral code. Their marriage laws are 
rigid but it is upon the women that the severity mostly falls; but the 
women soon realize what freedom means when in contact with the 
white man. The tribal laws are defied and they even regard it as an 
honour to be the mother of the white man’s child. 

At Palm Island the Aborigines live as white people and no 
tribal customs or habits are in operation. There is a government 
school with a white headmaster and native teachers, mostly women. 
But in spite of all this closer proximation to white conditions and 
standards, the inhabitants are looked upon as Aboriginals. The 
officials show less interest than could be desired. The Aborigines 
are still regarded as a primitive folk and an inferiority complex 
develops and grows. Too often the idea is held that if an Aboriginal 
can read or write and form an opinion of his own, he is beginning 
to know too much, and should be watched and suppressed. One 
hears frequently that Aboriginals are born liars, but the Aboriginal 
view is that ‘it is useless to speak the truth if there is a white man 
against you, so we follow the path of least resistance and say what he 
wishes us to say’. This inferiority complex even affected such men 
as the Rev. James Noble.’ He was experienced in stock work, a good 

mter and gardener and yet, when engaged in a task alongside 
a white man he would never venture to set the white man right if he 
was making a blunder. In deference to the white man he would carry 
through the mistake and seek an opportunity later to put it right. 

The Australian people can hope that much will come from the 
proposal now being made to place all the Aborigines under Federal 
control. This would be the first of four important conditions for 
improving their status: federal control under one parliament. At 
present there are six Acts of Parliament, all differing in important 


respects. The second requirement is Native Courts for the trial of - 


native Aboriginals. The third is the abolition of all government 
settlements, the Christian Church being given full control, backed 
up and ee by the State. To these desirable reforms could be 
added a fourth, namely, representation in Parliament. There are 
to-day in Australia some 80,000 persons classed as Aboriginals, but 
they are entirely without any representation in the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth. 


! The first Aboriginal to be made deacon. He died in 1942.—Eprrors. 
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WHAT CAN THE OLDER CHURCHES 
LEARN FROM THE YOUNGER? 


By C. G. SCHWEITZER, D.D., Ph.D. 


ROM the beginning of missionary work it has been taken 

for granted that the Churches which sent their missionaries 

to heathen lands should teach them to use the methods which in the 
Churches’ own experience had proved the most successful. 

Now the time has come to see what we in the ‘Christian’ countries 
may learn from the experience of the younger Churches. We are 
becoming more and more aware that our so-called ‘Christian’ 
countries are not as Christian as we had thought or wished. Some 
of them have fallen a prey to the slogans of a new paganism or 
to an atheistic propaganda, and have thereby proved that their 
Christianity was not rooted deeply enough. Even in those countries 
where the test has not yet come, —— are not definitely sure 
what the outcome of such a test would be. Though there may be a 
good deal of ‘fossil Christianity’, as Bismarck called it, the whole 
atmosphere cannot honestly be described as a Christian one, but as 
one, rather, which is mixed with indifference, agnosticism, idolatry 
or superstition of one sort or another. 

Even the small minority of church-going people, looked at on an 
average, could hardly claim the name of Christian in the real sense 
of the early Church. How many of them would really understand 
St Paul’s epistles? The worst of all is the fact that so many who have 
been ae up in a Christian way, who, for instance, have gone 
to ‘Chapel’ every morning when they were at school, are more or 
less immune to God’s living Word; they live under the impression 
that they ‘know all about it’. There has been in Europe something 
like an ‘inflation’ of religious words, even an idolization of typical 
terms used for centuries in the churches. Nietzsche, one of the 
er critics of ‘Christian’ Europe, was right when he spoke of 
‘the belief of so many Christians in their own belief’: ‘a sandwich is 
more useful than that’. 

It is not surprising that we face a new paganism in our time 
which is, on the one hand, the direct continuation of an ancient 
paganism never really broken, and, on the other, a definitely anti- 
Christian attitude on the part of le who have gone through an 
experience of Christianity and have deliberately discarded it. ‘There 
is no doubt that the latter state of mind is much more difficult to 
deal with than the paganism of the natives on the mission field. 

If this is the situation, what can we learn from our missionaries? 
First of all: to face the facts as they are, to abandon all wishful 
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thinking and pretensions, for illusionism is certainly not a Christian 

religion, nor a part of it. ‘The Church’, says R. A. Edwards, ‘cannot 

talk to the aul as though it were composed of people who were all 

Christians at heart.’ 

Let us consider what that implies, with regard to the message 
itself, to the people to whom we have to take it and to the methods 
to be employed, to the messengers and to the response. 

The message.which the Churches have to bring is not an old and 
worn-out story, but new tidings which are always fresh, never 
stagnant. Otherwise it is not the right message, which comes from 
above and is and makes ‘anew’ (anothen). It is not a drug which 
may render one immune to the next dose, but the bread which every 
man, woman and child needs every day anew. People who are really 
hungry eat as if they did so for the first time in their lives. The only 
difference between the very first time and all the following is that 
ever since the first experience a man knows that it really satisfies his 
hunger. 

The long history of the foreign missions has given plenty of 
evidence that nothing but the whole, uncompromised Gospel can 
meet the needs of all. We must, that is to say, do away with eve 
tendency to blend it with civilization, or with politics, or even wit 
morals. The pure Gospel, and nothing else, is strong enough to 
bring a new spirit and new life to those who are dead though they 
live, or who are blind though they have eyes. 

Christianity is not ‘another good religion’, another Weltan- 
schau in addition to those which the people concerned had 
known before, but a new life, THE Lire. 

When, forty years ago, A. Drews published his new discovery, 
Jesus never lived, and this most modern myth was very much discussed, 
the Berlin City Mission held a mass meeting, the wording of the 
invitation to which read not ‘Jesus did live’, but ‘Jesus Christ lives’. 

That brings us to the second point. When we spoke of the un- 
compromised Gospel, we were thinking of the contents of our 
message, not yet of the methods of bringing it home to the people. 
It is a great mistake to confuse the two, as some Continental 
theologians are inclined to do. The tendency to reject all kinds of 
Ankniipfung is, of course, a sound and necessary reaction against 
the reverse one of a compromising, over-psychological approach; 
but it is not the full truth. For Ankniipfung (making points of contact) 
must not be identified with compromising or spoiling the contents 
of the message. We think of St Paul, who is a non-suspect ‘witness, 
and his way of dealing with all kinds of people: 


I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews. . . . To them 
that are without law, as without law, that I might gain them that are without 
law. ... Iam made all things to all men that I might by all means save some. 
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This is not to compromise but to adapt oneself to the special needs 
of one’s hearers. For as the first missionary, St Paul, and all his 
successors, were aware, in every nation every single individual is 
different from every other and needs therefore a separate method of 
approach. To try to treat all in the same manner is not only not 
effective, but lacking in love. It is not enough to preach the ‘pure’ 
Gospel, it must be brought home to the other side. We should be 
bridge-builders every time we preach: we have the task of a ‘pontifex’, 
a bridge-maker, whose task is not fulfilled when he himself stands 
firm, but who must try to bridge the gulf between his side of the 
river and the other. 

We must know as clearly as possible who and where the other 
man or woman is to whom we are sent to bring the ONE message. 
In other words, we must ‘translate’ the Gospel into the language 
of the hearer. This is first of all, of course, a linguistic matter, but it 
is more than that. When Luther translated the Bible into German 
and gave the unsurpassed pattern to all modern translations-in the 
world, he looked into ‘the mouth of the people’; he listened, that is, 
to their way of speaking. We know what hard work our missionaries 
have to do until they nd a term in a new dialect equivalent to a 
New Testament term. Do we realize into how many different 
‘dialects’ we have to translate the Bible in our own countries if our 
hearers are really to understand what the Bible means? This is not 
only a problem of words but still more of thoughts. Are we sure that 
all our hearers will understand us in the same way when we speak 
of ‘sin’ or of ‘grace’? In the same way as it makes all the difference 
whether we evangelize among primitive African tribes, or Muslims, 
or highly cultivated Indians, so also we must take into account 
whether we are dealing with nts, or industrial workers, or, 
let us say, scientists. The one biblical language will not do unless 
we transform its contents into the very thoughts of our hearers. 
And if we do not find the specific term in their own language we 
must do as the missionaries do: use their terms and transform them 
so that they become fit for the new idea. In other words, we must 
try to understand them better than they understand themselves. 

Take a scientist whose highest standard hitherto is his scientific 
truth. Unless we understand him in his own sphere, at least to a 
certain extent, we shall never catch his ear. We must try to show 
him that scientific ‘truth’, even in his own mind, cannot be the final 
truth, but that behind and underneath and above this particular 
truth is THE TRUTH, comprehending all truths. He must feel that 
to accept this One and personal Truth does not mean losing any of 
his former very precious values but, on the contrary, regaining 
them at a new and higher level, in a fuller and more universal 
sense. 


This does not imply, of course, that we should attempt the 
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impossible, as was done in vain in former times: to prove the Gospel 

in a logical way. No, the truth of the Gospel will make itself evident 

if we remove obstacles which prevent people from understanding its 

real meaning. For the Gospel, or better still, Jesus Christ Himself, 

is the supreme answer to all human questions and problems. We, 

as pontifices, have only to lead up to the way, to show how individual 
roblems, either conscious or unconscious, are answered by the one 
‘ruth. 

And another point: let us not underrate the power of collective 
thought. We have to face the same amount of ‘caste’ prejudices as 
the missionaries encounter among the natives. It is all the same 
whether the creed is called Capitalism, Socialism, Fascism or 
Atheism. Even those who call all religions ‘opiate for the people’ 
may be possessed by one of these opiates without knowing it, and 
cling to it with enthusiasm. 

If we encounter such an enthusiasm, as we do, for instance, in 
the Nazi, we cannot overcome it by belittling his cause, but by offer- 
ing him a cause which is still more worthy of the same or of a purer 
enthusiasm. In order to arrest a fire in a forest you must light a 
counter-fire. 

But are we burning fires? Are we ‘more than conquerors’? Have 
we not largely forgotten that of which our missionaries are being 
reminded every day again: that a true witness must be prepared to 
become a a Are we ready to die again and again, and not only 
in the body? If those who are privileged to proclaim the Gospel 
are bridge-builders, are we prepared also to be used as bridges on 
which our fellow-men may tread? It is true that we cannot prevent 
them from being challenged by the stumbling-block of Christ’s 
Cross, but letus not make the mistake of confusing this One stumbling- 
block, which cannot be avoided, with the stumbling-blocks which 
we actually become in our own very imperfect persons. 

Finally, what of the response to our message? Would the mission- 
aries be satisfied if the number of true Christians were never to 
increase? In our Churches we have very clearly lost the expectation 
that something may happen when we have brought home our 
message to our listeners, that the most ‘natural’ result of the preaching 
of the Gospel is that new people will be won. And > ae new 
Christians will only prove to be true followers of Christ when they 
proclaim the Gospel themselves. Believing and professing the 
Gospel should mean one and the same thing. What would it mean 
for the spreading of Christianity if all who became Christians 
became living witnesses? ‘Christians are the Bible which the world 
reads.’ Without them even the best work of our Bible Societies is in 
vain. The officiating priests cannot do the work alone; we need more 

than ever laymen who are able and willing to ‘translate’ the Gospel 

to their fellows in all stations of life. 
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In this way our Churches would become real communities, as 
the young Churches have once more taught us. A genuine ‘building 
up of a community out of the Gospel’, as Gutmann has described it, 
that is the task we have to do here as well. That means that our 
often stagnant parishes would become once more creative, singing 
new hymns (and not only the old ones), finding new expressions for 
the old and ever fresh story, as Keysser and others have experienced, 
building up in the midst of a decaying world fertile oases from which 
new life can flow into the desert. 

As has been pointed out again and again in the p of this 
Review, either the Churches will become evangelizing Churches or 
they will fade away. ‘They must evangelize, however, not only among 
the heathen, but among their own people as well, and we shall have 
to learn from the immense work which is going on in the mission 
fields. For, as a German novelist, himself the son of a missionary, 

ut it in one of his novels, where an Indian Brahmin speaks of true 
ristianity: ‘I am certain that Christian history has scarcely yet 
begun’. 
C. G. SCHWEITZER 











EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN EAST AFRICA 
By W. WYNN JONES 


2 he impact of western civilization upon Africa, through contacts 

not only with missionaries, traders and commercial enterprises, 
but with settlers, government officials and other invading factors, 
has tended to change the whole orientation of life there during the 
last twenty years. Africa as a rule has been thought of in terms of 
the African, rather than of the foreigner, as black rather than white. 
Quite apart from the moral and social advantages or disadvantages 
of incursions by outsiders into Native life and outlook, the fact 
remains that there is an increasing white link with Africa. The 
continent is no longer merely a colonial interest of outside ruling 
powers, and has come into close relationship, both economically 
and politically, with the other peoples of the world. No European 
country can now afford to look with indifference on the development 
of Africa, its life, its products or its demands. Though individual 
Africans in Europe are still comparatively rare, they are to be seen 
here and there not only in commerce, but in cultural and academic 
pursuits at the universities. There is, too, a growing white population 
in most parts of Africa, and wherever white settlements have been 
established, schools have necessarily come into existence for white 
children. Therefore, though European and African progress has 
been closely inter-related, some of the problems are for the 
moment parallel, and need to be dealt with separately rather than 
together. 

Until fifteen years ago there was no school for European children 
in Tanganyika and the small European communities sought to 
make their own provision for the education of their children, many 
of whom were unable to return to Europe for schooling. The Dutch, 
Greek and German communities established schools for their 
children and, in conjunction with the settlers of the Northern 
Province, the Bishop of Central Tanganyika founded a European 
school at Ngare-Nairobi in 1928. With government assistance it was 
further developed, and provided for twenty or twenty-five children 
from surrounding farms and plantations. It was a very humble 
beginning but met the immediate need. As the demand grew, 
Government took over the responsibility and for some time it became 
purely a government school. 

During this time Sir Donald Cameron, while Governor, made 
preparations for a more comprehensive provision of European 
education within the Territory: The next step was initiated by 


Government under Sir Stewart Symes. A scheme was formulated 
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whereby the Government of Tanganyika built a modern and well- 
equipped school at Arusha and asked the diocese of Central Tangan- 
ike to undertake the management of it as agents for Government. 

his arrangement ensured close co-operation between Church and 
State, and while guaranteeing substantial and permanent backing 
from Government, it also opened the way to the spiritual background 
which is so often difficult to introduce into a purely state institution. 
The present writer was appointed first headmaster and, while the 
Arusha school was being built, took over the original farm-school 
for the intervening period. It was very simple and unpretentious in 
both buildings and equipment, but it gave him and his wife an oppor- 
tunity for making contacts with the communities which were to 
be so closely in touch with the future development of the school. It 
had its excitements in the early days. It was situated in delightful 
surroundings, on the open plains between Mount Kilimanjaro and 
Mount Meru. Game abounded on every side, and while zebra and 
buck literally lived around the school windows, the more exciting 
contacts with lions were also part of normal experience. The Arusha 
school, which was opened in 1933, is really a first-rate and well- 
equipped modern school in which it has been possible for children 
coming from rather isolated homes to find helpful contacts with 
other children, in an environment which has provided for aesthetic 
as well as scholastic growth. From the outset every effort has been 
made to create a home atmosphere, so often missing in European 
life abroad. Children who have been used to ‘bossing’ African 
servants, to having everything done for them and to being left to 
Native ayahs and house-boys, really need a normal home life to 
counteract the impact which Africa makes on Europeans who live 
there. While Arusha is a thoroughly British school, there are no less 
than eleven European nationalities represented, which, coupled 
with the fact that it is a co-educational school in the tropics, has 
made for no small complexity of problems. The school has grown 
to one hundred and fifty, and though the early background of so. 
many is limited, there has gradually come into being a normal school 
life with academic standards which, in the light of results in examina- 
tions and reports from secondary schools to which the children 
have gone, has more than justified its establishment. The experiment 
of absolute co-operation with Government has meant that though 
children differed considerably in their religious and social back- 
ground, it has been possible to build up a school which will contribute 
not only to the European life and community in Africa, but to the 
understanding of Africa’s problems and, more particularly, of the 


' African, with whom so many of these children will have to live and 


work. To meet this purpose, it has been part of school policy to 
introduce a type of education which, with normal academic founda- 
tions, will prepare the children for living in Africa and will give 
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them something beyond the unfortunate limitations. of dominant- 
race complexes which so often have serious repercussions in inter- 
racial relationships. 

Swahili, the / franca in East Africa (a language among the 
first six of the world) has been taught as part of the school curriculum. 
The status of the school is primary, but it has some special post- 
pri classes. Preparation for life of children who will be absorbed 
into official and non-official posts within the Territory has been 
kept in mind. The war considerably hindered negotiations already 
initiated between departments of Government to establish openings 
for boys and girls. Already, however, old pupils of the school have 
found employment in geological, agricultural and educational 
departments, and it is hoped that after the war Government will 
deal very closely with this all-important factor of European education 
for life in East Africa. At present the majority of the boys are finding 
their ways into the Services, and the first European from Tanganyika 
to give his life in the struggle was an old boy of the Arusha school. 
Some have been awarded decorations, and a number have gained 
their wings at empire air training schools. 

In the first decade of its life foundations have been laid upon 
which it is now possible to expand the school. The community schools 
met the initial demand, whereas the Arusha school has provided the 
wider and international basis. Primary education has now been 
' initiated and, in addition to the school at Arusha, another has been 
established at Mbeya in the southern part of Tanganyika. It is of 
the utmost importance that the growth toward secondary education 
should receive first consideration. At present Tanganyika children 
have to go to neighbouring territories for advanced studies. War 
seems to have limited the Government’s ability to pursue a very 
far-reaching policy, but European education has become such an 
integral part of the life of Africa that it must be given more vital 
attention in the development of the country. Co-operation between 
official and non-official circles, between the State and the Church, 
has been tried and has proved successful, but advisory councils on 
which the best of European thought is represented must again 
function if the problem is to be tackled as a community one and not as 
a sectional interest. 

It is becoming more and more evident that life in modern Africa 
is the concern not only of the emerging African races, but of those 
who have become part and parcel of its present life. While specific 
national interests and traditions have been in the minds of settlers 
in or and while sections of the community have jealously 
guarded their traditions, it is doubtful whether in the new develop- 
ments such limited outlooks can continue. Dutch settlers insisted 
upon an Afrikaans bias and looked toward South Africa for higher 
education. Germany looked toward Berlin and sent most of her 
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children home. The Greeks followed a syllabus based on Cyprus 
and the British community has had in mind a preparation for 
English universities or even a higher education based on the 
Cambridge senior examination. None of these seems really to 
suffice for Africa. While a classical trend will always be necessary 
for certain types of education, it is obvious that any system of 
education which is to meet the needs of such a heterogeneous white 
population as is found in East Africa must be the result of very deep 
thinking, and must be in close relationship to the needs both of the 
country and of the children brought up in it. Agriculture, handcraft 
and domestic science must all be adapted to local requirements. 

The mere representation of various communities does not suffice 
to provide what is needed even in an advisory capacity, but there 
should be an opportunity for developing, under government control, 
such a type of education as will provide adequately for those who 
are unable to be educated elsewhere. Even the best of European 
schools in East Africa are at present a second best for, apart from the 
actual schooling, which can be of a very high standard, there is 
something in tradition and environment which European children, 
brought up in Africa only, are bound to miss. Wherever possible, 
European children should leave Africa for a period. An increasing 
number of people are unable to send their children to Europe or to 
South Africa, but it is not too much to hope that adequate schemes 
will soon be provided whereby, through systems of scholarships and 
bursaries, many children vill be able to complete their education 
outside Africa. 

These are matters which will involve long-range thinking and 
considerable financial commitment, but they will have to be faced 
as part of the development of life in African dependencies. 

How far and how soon the higher grade of educated Africans 
will be allowed to co-operate in schemes for the future, and study 
together with European students as they do in Europe, is a matter 
for conjecture at present, but it is a matter which must be borne in 
mind if education as a whole is to be considered. In dealing with this, 
as with most of Africa’s problems, the solution will come not merely 
from some supérimposed and rigid sectional interest, but from 
within; and to make this possible the ablest members, both from 
government and unofficial circles, must be found on advisory councils 
in education. Only in this way will the ultimate concern of all be 
kept in constant review both spiritually and materially. The failure 
to look at the matter in this light is a "anges weakness, but in such 
an approach is involved success or defeat in cultivating a solution in 
Africa to European education and, through that, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of inter-racial responsibilities. 

, W. WYNN Jones 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH DOING? 


Wuat Is THE CHURCH DoinG? By Henry P. Van Dusen. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1942. New York: Scribners. $1.00. 
Friendship Press. 60 cents. 1943. 

Is Curist Divipep? Edited by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Harmonds- 
worth, England, and New York: Penguin Books. gd. 1943. 


| age ahve VAN DUSEN succeeds in presenting within a 

single frame of modest dimensions subjects that are too often 
treated in compartments unrelated to one another. There are books 
which claim attention for the Church of the West; others for the 
younger Churches of Africa and the East; while a third variety 
concentrates on the oecumeiica! movement. The merit of Professor 
Van Dusen’s answer to the question “What is the Church doing?’ 
is that it is based comprvhensively on all three. 

Yet the treatment is in no sense scrappy. Section (i), “The Church 
in Captivity’, contains a wealth of illustrative material, hitherto 
inaccessible in such convenient form, on the Churches of Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, the Balkans, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany 
and the Netherlands. What is the Church doing? ‘Five facets of its 
spirit shine forth: Fortitude, Sagacity, Magnanimity, Catholicity, 
Faith.’ Einstein’s testimony is quoted: 


Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for porting Truth. I never had any special interest in the Church before, 
but now I feel a great affection and admiration because the Church alone 
has had the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral 
freedom. I am forced thus to confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly. 


The second section, “The Youngest Christian Churches’, is 
necessarily compressed within a compass of twenty-four pages, but 
it finds room for valuable evidence from such little advertised regions 
as Madagascar, the Netherlands East Indies and the Belgian Congo, 
as well as the more familiar (to British readers) Africa, China and 
Japan. Only India finds itself crowded out. Evidence is also drawn 
from unusual sources such as China’s Who’s Who. The story of 
‘orphaned missions’ is cited as concrete illustration of the moral of 
the whole section. There are no longer ‘giving’ and ‘receiving’ 
countries, but only a common loyalty and a common responsibility, 
an immediate and practical mutuality among Christians, ‘whose 
practice stems from the earliest days’. 
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This theme is developed in a third section, “The World Church’, 
dealing with ‘the movement of consolidation, co-ordinating and 
ne the many varied instruments of Christian influence into a 
single organism’. After tracing the genealogical tree of the oecumeni- 
cal movement, evidence is marshalled of its fruits and its roots. 
The former take the shape of services to prisoners of war, refugees, 
and youth. The latter,—mutual knowledge, mutual study, mutual- 
mindedness,—have withstood the hurricane, so that world- 
Christianity ‘shaken but unshattered by forces which have shattered 
virtually every other international structure and fellowship is holding 
before those who have eyes to see the reality of a world-Community 
which no human force can destroy’. 

The final section, ‘World Christianity To-morrow’, draws 
largely on Professor Latourette’s study of ebb and flow in Christian 
history to establish the assurance ‘that the forward movement when 
again resumed will carry the name and power of Christ farther and 
deeper than at any earlier time’. . 

here are handy appendices on Church Union and the South 
India Scheme. The book is an invaluable rejoinder to all who ask the 
title’s question with an emphasis on the second word, in despair 
over the bee apes A of the Church. There is nothing moribund 
about the Church as depicted in this compact but brilliantly inclusive 


study. 

The second book with an interrogatory title also succeeds in 
presenting within a single frame of Penguin dimensions points of 
view that are seldom treated together. That is its purpose—to 
demonstrate that Christians, while conscientiously divided on man 
living issues, are yet at a deeper level united, and in the stren 
of a common faith can be courteous, understanding and illuminating 
to one another. The effort would have been worth making even if it 
had not been prefaced by Dr Temple’s Prologue and Dr Paton’s 
survey of ‘a world-wide fellowship’. The chapter headings disclose 
the range covered. ‘Pacifists and non-Pacifists’, ‘Citizen and Stranger’ 
(i.e. relations with ‘enemy’ aliens), ‘Fellowship among Christians’, 
sub-divided into ‘German and English Christians’, by Pastor 
Hildebrandt, ‘Unity in Spite of War’, by the Bishop of Chichester, 
‘Missions in a World at War’, by Dr Paton. ‘Different Classes’, by 
Mr Malcolm Spencer, ‘Different Churches’, by Dr Hodge, complete 
the tale of human divisions, over against which ‘Unity in Christ’, 
the title of Dr Macgregor’s Epilogue, is discerned to be real and 
potent. To those who ask the title’s question in tones of despair or 
perplexity, the Penguin answer will bring much evidence that is 
encouraging, thought-provoking and relevant to the world’s problems. 

J. McLeop CAMPBELL 

LONDON 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN A WORLD AT WAR 


THe UNcONQUERABLE. The Christian mission in a world at war. By 
Cuarces Tupor Leper. New York: Revell. $1.50. 1943. 


HE is a missionary book which is different. It should be given 

wide circulation, for it will capture the imagination and help 
to give geographic reality to the world mission of the Church. It is 
not, as Dr Leber says, ‘a treatise on world Christianity’. It is, rather, 
a vivid presentation of the Church at work in the Philippines, 
Thailand, India and Africa, with the descriptive background of an 
air journey around the world just before all-out war overwhelmed 
mankind. 

The book is the product of a journey taken by Dr Leber and a 
colleague as official messengers of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., particularly to the areas 
mentioned above. 

One is tempted to linger over the record of five months of air 
travel, with all its difficulties and triumphs. That, however, would 
be to miss the central purpose of the author, which is to help us 
realize the spiritual vitality and power of the World Church. The 
opening paragraph of the book is a résumé of his intention: 


In a world shaken by conquerors, I have seen the unconquerable. In 
lands where life might now be moving freely and creatively along peaceful 
highways, war and fear of war have made a wilderness. But the Voice is still 
heard. His Truth is marching on. Our religion is being carried to victory. 
There are foretastes of the future. Hope springs eternal. There is a Kingdom 
which cannot be shaken. 


How Dr Leber develops his thesis is indicated in the chapter 
headings: Christianity in Trouble, The Production of Endurance, 
The Silent Revolution, Carry Religion to Victory, Unexplored 
Remainders. 

The discussion is thick with human incident. Many windows 
are opened for us into the lives of missionaries and nationals; we sit 
in conference with companies of workers; we join in worship with 
the Christian community in Thailand, India and Africa; our hearts 
are lifted up and our complacencies challenged by the indomitable 
courage and sacrificial fidelity of Christians under the Cross. All of 
which is a memorable and rewarding experience which will make the 
missionary task come alive for those who read. 

Dr Leber does not undertake to develop a programme for the 
post war world mission or to philosophize about changes that will 
be necessary in the new world into which we are being carried by the 
current of events and revolutionary ideologies. He is, however, 
aware of this new world and of the unfinished Christian task and 
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he closes on a note of challenge: ‘We only know that we cannot go 
back! The unfinished task of Christianity is a vast and challenging 
unexplored remainder. And Jesus Christ, the Unconquerable, is still 
the Fenawe of our faith.’ 


JAMES CHAMBERLAIN BAKER 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CHRISTIAN EUROPE TO-DAY 


CuRIsTIAN Europe To-pay. By Apotpn Keiier. New York: Harpers. 
$3.00. 1942. 


O one other than Dr Keller could have written this book. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has been a principal 
mediator between Christian scholars and schools of thought on 
opposite sides of the English Channel and of the Atlantic Ocean. 
As director of the European Central Bureau for Interchurch Aid, 
he has laboured indefatigably to strengthen, with encouragement 
and practical assistance, the struggling Protestant communities 
throughout eastern Europe. As honorary secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, few men count a wider oecumenical acquaint- 
ance in the western world. 

Let it be said at once that Dr Keller has given us an invaluable, 
indeed indispensable, introduction to the travail of the Continental 
Christian soul at this hour. His book is rich in its sense of historic 
antecedents. It is replete with interesting and important insights into 
the involved and confusing church situation. A wealth of knowledge 
and opinion is marshalled with imagination and set forth with an 
extraordinary command of the English language and its nuances. 

Despite its great merits, however, many Anglo-Saxon reviewers 
have obviously found themselves baffled in attempting to appraise 
Dr Keller’s work. Doubtless this is partly because its contents 
prove to be rather different from what its title had led them to 
expect. It is both less and more than a picture of Christianity in 
Europe to-day. It is less, in that it makes no attempt to provide a full 
factual record of the amazing developments which have distinguished 
the life of the Continental Churches these past three years and which 
are increasingly winning the acclaim of the whole world. In a work 
of three hundred pages, the story of the Dutch Churches under 
occupation is recorded in a single brief paragraph, that of the Church 
in Belgium in six lines. Although the title claims all Europe as its 
field, recent developments in British Christianity are mentioned 
only incidentally, and always from the perspective of a somewhat 
puzzled outsider. Readers who hope to find a chronicle of con- 
temporary church history may be somewhat disappointed. 
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On the other hand, Dr Keller offers something much more 
profound than a factual description. He pierces beneath the flow of 
events to plumb and lay bare the spiritual agony of leaders among 
the Protestant Churches, an agony shared by his own soul. In con- 
sequence, the exposition is highly subjective and introspective. Its 
mood is much more that of a Pilgrim’s Progress than of a detached 
Church History. How far what is here recorded is a representative 
interpretation of the length and breadth of Continental Protestantism, 
no outsider may judge. 

Moreover, with all his familiarity with English-speaking 
Christians, Dr Keller has not succeeded in penetrating under- 
standingly to the inner spirit of their faith. It is obvious that he is 
harassed by what he feels to be a similar lack of rapport in their 
attempts to comprehend those for whom he speaks. There could be 
no more striking proof of the ‘gulf’ between contemporary Christian 
thought on the Continent and in the Anglo-Saxon world than the 
strangeness with which this brilliant and moving confession will 
impress most friends outside the Continent. Thus, unwittingly, is 
disclosed one of the most difficult problems for Christian rapproche- 
ment and reconstruction in the post-war era. Here is further reason, 
if additional motive were needed, why Dr Keller’s book should 
claim most sympathetic study by the public to which it is addressed. 

Henry P. VAN DUSEN 

New York CIty 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


Across A WorLD. By JoHN J. Consipine, M.M., with the collaboration 
of THomas KERNAN. Toronto and New York: Longmans. $2.50. 


1942. 


FoR eight years the author of this book was lent by the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America to found and direct the 
Fides Service in Rome, an international news bureau sponsored 
by the Sacred Congregation for Propaganda Fide. There he handled 
reports from missions in all parts of the world and gained extensive 
factual knowledge of the problems and opportunities confronting 
the world missionary Church. Travel through Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific Islands gave him that personal acquaintance with missionaries 
and their work that enables him to illustrate the knowledge already 
at his command. Editorial assistance was given him by Thomas 
Kernan, author of Paris on Berlin Time, and the hand of the profes- 
sional writer is evident on every page. 
The presentation of the world-wide work of the Roman Catholic 
Church is impressive and its significance is vividly described. More- 
over, the author’s outline of the long history of Roman Catholic 
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missions in China, Japan and India sets missions in a new perspective 
for those Protestants for whom foreign missions are only a little more 
than a century old. The numerous stories of heroism under persecu- 
tion, of martyrdom in many countries and of self-sacrificing devotion 
on the part of men and women read like the records of the days of 
the early Church. Protestants know too little of the persecutions 
endured in Annam, Korea and other lands, and such knowledge 
would help them in the experience which they have shared in China 
or Uganda and in the opposition which they encounter in Muslim 
lands. 

The definition of the missionary aim will find frequent Protestant 
agreement. In Africa, in answer to the question, “What is it the 
missioner has given to these people that they didn’t have before he 
came?’, Fr Considine was told: 

Certainly it is not Western ways. . . . War might some day drive the 
lot of us from the continent, and a varnish of Western ways will then count 
for little. . . . They want to be African. . .. The men in this valley 
now have a knowledge of God as He is, of His love for men, and of the true 
way for men to worship Him. They have learnt in a practical way such 
Christian ope ner as the fundamental equality of all men, what every 
man owes his neighbour in or and justice, what every man should give 
his neighbour in brotherhood and charity. They have learned the dignity 
and beauty of monogamic family life, and the nobility of labour. 


The author adds the comment: ‘Christianity is not merely a medicine, 
a salve for open wounds. It is a life, a beautiful and sublime life, 
that is meant to be the lasting possession of all peoples’ (pp. 303-5). 
A missionary in Bagdad is quoted as saying: 


They [Muslims] see Christianity merely as a phase of Europeanism, 
which they detest. Before they accept Christ, they must be led to understand 
that His teachings are independent of all nations and races, the completing 
crown of all cultures (p. 20). 


In his introduction, Fr Considine explains that he purposely 
makes little reference to Protestant work, ‘though I saw much of it 
and met many excellent Protestant workers’. The occasional refer- 
ences are generally favourable, and the unfavourable comments are 
such as Protestants themselves should make. He does not hesitate 
to defend the Protestant missionary against uninformed criticism: 


Oceania is one of the few quarters of the world where the Protestant 
missionary generally preceded the Catholic. . . . The effect of the Protestant 
missionary was always for the physical and moral good of the aborigines; 
but the missionary arrived too late, after the slave traders and the alien germs 
had taken their toll. If the missionary put too much emphasis on pants and 
too little on prophylaxis, it was the spirit of his age. The Polynesian in- 
habitants were doomed on many of the islands well before the missionary’s 
arrival, and whether he came there or not.! The native groups who survived 
are mainly those who entered into the missionary compound, there to find 
¢ a between their primitive life and the existence of a modern world 

Pp. 253). 
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His attitude is based on much knowledge, for he writes, ‘one of 
my first tasks during my stay in Rome was to prepare a series of 
statistical graphs for Pope Pius XI on Protestant world missions. 
His Holiness followed keenly this and other Protestant activities’. 
The author repeatedly stresses the need for co-operation between 


Protestants and Roman Catholics, at a time when the forces of ' 


secularism and nationalism so seriously threaten the religious outlook. 
He quotes as an instance of fundamental understanding the state- 
ment of the Joint Committee of English Catholics and Protestants, 
issued in London in May 1942. 

Several pages of statistics are graphically presented. One notable 
fact which they reveal is the rapid growth of foreign missions 
supported by the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. A 
list compiled in 1942 gives a total of 1489 priests and brothers and 
1250 sisters engaged in foreign missionary work. In 1934 the corre- 
sponding figures were 477 and 389. (There were only 42 in Japan 
and 52 in Korea—a fact that should be remembered in connexion 
with the withdrawal of missionaries at the present time. Most of 
these have been withdrawn, and of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who still remain in these two countries a large number are Italian.) 

This remarkable book gives more than a contemporary picture 
of the foreign missions of the Roman Catholic Church, for there are 
excellent summaries for many countries that describe the religious 
situation as confronted by the Christian Church, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. 


A. L. WaRNSHUIS 
BRONXVILLE, NEw YorRK 


PROBLEMS OF A WEST INDIAN CHURCH 


Tue CuurcH IN Puerto Rico’s Ditemma. By J. MerLe Davis. New 
York: International Missionary Council. 65 cents. 1942. 


ace book forms part of a unique series of Latin American 

surveys carried out recently by Mr J. Merle Davis, foremost 
student and observer of social and economic conditions in their 
relation to the Christian Church. 

No one who is familiar with Puerto Rico will dispute the reference 
to the dilemma in the title. What is the dilemma? The three great 
underlying problems in the island are poverty, distribution of the 
land and over-population. According to a recent survey the aver 
earnings of unskilled labourers is. $102.34 per year. Taking the 
population as a whole the annual family income is $175.49. Sugar- 
cane covers one-third of the cultivated lands of the island and a few 
powerful foreign concerns own the most fertile of these. ‘A one-crop 
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sugar economy’, says Mr Davis, ‘has appropriated the best lands and 
has forced the expanding population on to the mountain slopes where 
only a precarious living can be gained from the difficult terrain with 
its less productive soil.’ With its present economy Puerto Rico is 
unable to support its population of 1,850,000 with a density of 540 
to the square mile. 

The three problems referred to, however, are not uncommonly 
found in other countries. Neighbouring islands such as Barbados 
and Grenada have 1163 and 672 inhabitants to the square mile 
respectively, and their dilemma is certainly no greater than, if 
equal to, that of Puerto Rico. There is one important difference. 
Puerto Rico as a part of the United States has a more intimate 
relationship with that country than either Barbados or Grenada has 
with its ‘mother country’. For more than forty years Puertoricans 
have been conscious of higher standards of living, and attempts have 
been made to build a modern state with such public institutions and 
services as are usually supported by a tax-paying middle class. 
But there is practically no middle class and more than 85 per cent 
of the people have no real property and are therefore not taxable. 

The war has poheacnt 3 Puerto Rico’s problems. Though coffee 
and tobacco are also cultivated, sugar and its derivatives form the 
bulk of the exports, and the dividends from the sugar industry mostly 
leave the country. As the island is dependent on imports for one- 
half of its food, besides its clothing and machinery, it is easy to see 
how the present shortage of shipping has affected the life of the 
“> and accentuated its already grave economic ee 

ow does this situation bear on the growth of the Evangelical 
Church? In a sense, it is subject to the same limitations, disabilities 
and difficulties as any other institution, because its development 
requires the support of middle-class incomes just as schools, 
universities and hospitals do. But there is one important difference. 
The Church has spiritual resources, reserves and power which 
other institutions do not possess. It is the discovery and full utilization 
of these that engages Mr Davis’s attention in the present volume. 
A church which entered forty years ago ‘upon the crest of the wave 
of foreign power and institutions’ into a country unused to supporting 
a church by voluntary effort, and seeking to establish itself in a 
population Lasley dependent on a rural economy, has had to face 
unusual problems. The existence of 319 organized Protestant 
churches, with a measure of self-support here and there, and an 
evangelical community of more than 81,000 are witnesses to the 
faith and spiritual power of its members and leaders. Mr Davis’s 
analysis of the problems, obstacles and constructive measures will 
be of great value both to the reader who seeks to understand the 
Puerto Rican Church and to those who are responsible for its 
growth. 
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Among the constructive measures which Mr Davis proposes are 
the following: the indigenization of a Church which began as a foreign 
institution patterned on a middle-class economy basis; the better 
use of the land by church members to improve their own condition 
and to enable them to share more adequately in the support of the 
Church; better use of leisure time; training in stewardship; intelligent 
church programmes to prevent serious loss of youth; seminary 
training in rural work and co-operation with government in health 
and rural reconstruction programmes. As Mr Davis has well said in 
his preface, the Church, fully aware of its power and of its social 
and spiritual responsibilities, should be able to influence the structure 
and progress of Puerto Rican society in a unique way. 

W. STANLEY RYCROFT 

New York City 


THE THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 


THE THEOLOGY QF Missions. By GrorrREy ALLEN. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1943. 


A GREAT deal of ground is covered in these three lectures. 

They are published as they were spoken to the students of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Much of what Canon Allen says is element- 
ary and there is no room for more than a summary treatment of 
great themes. It would be well, however, if all theological students 
were given such an introduction to the theory and method of the 
missionary movement. 

The lectures deal with the theological issues involved in missionary 
work. The motive and vocation of the missionary are discussed with 
admirable conciseness and comprehension. Missions are set in the 
context of the Universal Church. ‘Every act of worship and every 
sermon and every prayer should be conscious of an incompleteness 
unless and until all men and all nations are joining with us in praise.’ 
Neither the saving of souls nor the reliet of bodily need nor the 
saving of society is set forward as primary, but the praise of God 
and the worship of His Church. 

The Tambaram discussions on Dr Kraemer’s book are very 
usefully summarized and clarified. The chapter on the approach to 
other races, cultures and religions reveals the author’s deep sympathy 
with and respect for non-Christian traditions at their best. Yet the 
modesty with which the experience of the western Churches is 
regarded and the sense of the urgency of developing a truly indigen- 
ous Church never leads to any uncertainty or apology in presenting 
the Christian revelation as unique and therefore uncompromising. 
Dr Kraemer’s view of Biblical realism and the discontinuity of 
Christianity with all forms of natural religion is set over against 
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Dr Reichelt’s intefpretation by the principle of the Logos Who 
lightens every man and every faith. Here Canon Allen does not 
choose and reject. He shows how it is possible to take the Gospel 
as the meeting-point of Hellenism and Judaism and how we find now 
the one and now the other element emphasized in the Gospels and 
in ‘the missionary writings of St Paul as in the mission field to-day. 
The lecturer speaks from experience as a teacher in a Chinese 
theological college, but what he says is equally applicable to those 
who are training to present the Gospel to men and women any- 
where whose only faith is of the type of natural religion. 

One other comment only can be made. The third lecture gives 
a useful picture of the relation of mission and Church which needs 
to be far better understood than it is at present by most missionary 
supporters. The human mind is not so easily freed from habits of 
thought and familiar loyalties, though the times call for a larger 
trust and a less possessive attitude towards the native Churches. 
The question of the missionary’s status in the Church of his or her 
adoption is not as simple as it once was. The method of gro: 
men and women for specialized work will have to be revised so that 
the choice lies more with the younger Church. It is not enoughto 
state the need for such transfer of control. The problem is how to 
secure such changes while retaining the personal and particular 
associations of the home Church with its missionaries which keep 
alive the sense of missionary obligation. 


J. W. C. DouGaLL 


EDINBURGH 





EASTERN ORTHODOXY AND REUNION 


THe CHURCH OF THE EAsTERN CHRISTIANS. By N. ZeRNOv. London: 
S.P.C.K. 4s. 1942. 


A BOOK which deals with any aspect of the reunion problem 

is sure of attentive readers not only at home but also in the 
mission field, perhaps especially there, for nowhere are the theoretical 
anomalies and practical inconveniences—to put the matter on no 
higher ground for the moment—of a disunited Christendom more 
insistent than in the mission field. There are those indeed who 
think that the effective drive for the achievement of unity will come 
from thence, rather than from the ‘home front’ and stimulus is given 
to the sense of the need of on by the fact that ‘home’ itself is more 
and more clearly becoming a field for missionary activity. However 
this may be, it is from the point of view of the urgent need for 
unity that Dr Zernov writes. The title of this book is therefore a 
little misleading in the sense that it does not cover the contents. It is 
evident at the outset that his interest is practical and that he intends 
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to do more than describe the Church of the Eastern Christians. 
Out of 109 pages indeed those from page 73 onwards are capheltty 
devoted to a survey of past relations between East and West 
and to an estimate of the prospects of their reunion in the 
future. 

People who write about reunion tend to fall into two classes. One 
stresses the view that doctrinal agreement is not enough. The other 
lays emphasis upon the fact that the spirit of cordiality is not enough, 
and that a state of unity is more than the last stage in the growth of 
humility and brotherly love. Both are, of course, right. Dr Zernov 
belongs to the first class and he has taken to heart the truth which 
found expression in Cardinal Mercier’s words about a brotherly 
spirit in a matters: “Ce n’est pas l’unité de la foi mais il y dispose’. 
In fact there are times when he seems to go a good deal further. In 
discussing the Filogue, for instance (surprisingly, without any 
reference at this point to the Bonn Conference), as one of the points 
of variance between East and West (pp. 94 to 97), Dr Zernov writes: 
“The fact that members of the Church could for so long waste their 
energy in a meaningless struggle is a proof that pride and hostility 
make them blind to reality. . . .’ He quotes Bulgakov as calling it 
a- ‘pointless dispute’ and Khomyakov as saying that ‘there was no 
doctrinal importance in the Filiogue controversy’. All this seems 
to be going rather far, and the fact that theological controversy 
has often been conducted in the wrong spirit, however deplor- 
able, does not mean that the subject of controversy was itself 
meaningless. 

But we must be grateful to Dr Zernov for what he writes about 
the essential need of a far deeper and more dynamic sense of the 
evil of disunity, and of a more definite idea of what reunion would 
mean when it was brought about. “The first and greatest enemy to 
reunion is the spiritual apathy of Church members, their acquiescence 
in disunion, and want of genuine desire to see unity restored’ (p. 102). 
He has met (who has not?) devout Anglicans who are so ill-informed 
that they think unity has already been reached. This he finds 
Ln peed as indeed it is, and Dr Zernov puts the reason very 
well: 


If unity were restored, this would be the most revolutionary event in 
the ag of the Church, which would profoundly affect all the spheres of 
her life. No one would be left in doubt as to whether this had taken place or 


This is a rebuke we deserve and accept with humility. But one must 
not dot the i’s too precisely. I wonder what exactly are the traceable 
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and unmistakable effects in all spheres of the Church’s life which 
Dr Zernov thinks would follow so demonstrably upon the achieve- 
ment of intercommunion? The Old Catholics and the Anglicans 
have achieved it for some little time now and no one doubts that 
many blessings must have resulted from so signal a correspondence 
of human action with the Will of God. But are they such as he who 
runs may read, and such that no devout person can be unaware that 
the intercommunion has been accomplished? 

It is significant that in the passage to which reference has been 
made above, the only Orthodox theologians Dr Zernov quotes on 
the subject of the Frlioque are agen cg and ye, et This is 
indicative of a particular standpoint which has to be borne in mind 


' in reading this book. It makes itself felt in what he writes (p. 56) 


on the Infallibility of the Church, in his rather airy treatment 
of Tradition (‘nothing to do with archaeology’) and elsewhere. 
Dr Zernov is a Russian, and deep down in his heart the teaching 
of the Church of the Eastern Christians means the teaching of 
the Russian Church and even of one particular current in its 
stream. 

Of course Dr Zernov is writing a popular handbook and limita- 
tions of space would not allow him to go into all the complexities 
of Eastern Orthodox thought and, what is more, the English people 
do want to see things from this particular outlook as well as from 
others. But the reader will do aires have other books within reach, 
such as Gavin’s Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox 


' Thought, and to look up, for example, what Greek theologians say 


about the authority of the Oecumenical Councils. 

Dr Zernov deals faithfully with the cliché that the Orthodox 
Church has no missionary zeal. It is surprising how tenacious of 
life that accusation is in view of the missionary record of the Russian 
Church in particular. We could have done with more than the three 
pages which are all he could spare for this subject. 

He is perhaps at his best when he writes of the worship of the 
Orthodox Church and of’ its penetrating influence upon the daily 
life of the people. One does not grudge him a little idealization at 
times, he has a profound love of his Church, a love and a reverence 
in which many of us Anglicans share, and he can write of the trans- 
figuring spirit of Orthodoxy with an appealing sincerity and hope 
which are sometimes deeply moving. 

R. M. FRENCH 


LONDON 
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CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


Tue Soutu INDIA SCHEME OF UNION AND THE CHURCH OF INDIA, BURMA 


AND CEYLON. Resolutions passed and Documents issued in 1942. 
London. S.P.C.K. 1s. 1943. 


Some PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE PROPOSED SCHEME OF CHURCH 
UNION IN SoutH InpIA. By the Bishop or CoLomso. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 1943. 


A Vitat Issue: Church Union in South India. I. THe Scheme DescriBep. 
By the Rev. G. F. Cranswick. II. Opyections ExaMINeD. By the 
Rev. M. A, C. Warren. London: Church Missionary Society. 
6d. 1943. 


i hes gravest danger to which the plan of Church Union in South 

India is exposed is that it should be abandoned by the 
Con: tionalist section of the South India United Church, mainly 
on the ground that it is ‘too Anglican’. Recent events in the S.1.U.C. 
make it clear that favourable action on the part of the Assembly 
when it next meets in the autumn of this year may be prevented 
by the existence of a sufficiently large minority opposition. It is to 
all supporters of the scheme, therefore,.a matter of profound regret 
that the fears of the S.I.U.C. opposition have been considerably 
strengthened by the nature of the opposition which has manifested 
itself in Anglican circles, though much more in England than in 
India. It is, they think, clear'that if the scheme goes through it will 
ee | be because Anglicans are convinced that the resultant Church 
will be in its principles and structure ‘sound’ from the Anglo- 
Catholic viewpoint. They fear that the principles for which they 
stand, and which the scheme seeks to embrace, will be ignored. 

The three pamphlets before us are addressed to the Anglican side 
of the problem, but for the reasons just given they demand the 
attention of all to whom the fortunes of this particular plan for 
Church union are of concern. The first contains the recent documents 
laid before the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon by its own 
responsible authorities and it includes the Bishop of Chhota Nagpur’s 
admirable statement of the principles underlying the scheme. These 
documents make it plain that authoritative Anglican opinion supports 
the scheme, though the Lambeth consultative aaty has grave 

d 


are about the provision whereby the Synod cou ‘ certain 
unlikely circumstances) override the bishops on matters of faith and 
order. 


The Bishop of Colombo has written a pamphlet in opposition to 
the scheme, and the India and General secretaries of the Church 
Missionary Society have replied to him. In this Anglican struggle 
it behoves non-Anglicans to walk warily, but the present writer, 
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qua humble Presbyterian and not as Editor of this Review, offers 
the following comments. 

The C.M.S. document breathes the atmosphere of those long 
negotiations which have resulted in the present proposals. Here 
there is recognition of the need, and the spirit of understanding 
which is necessary if there is ever to be union. The official pamphlet 
(if we may call it so) virtually bears out the C.M.S. contentions; that 
is to say, Anglicans who support the scheme can be certain that they 
have behind them a body of authority as well as of scholarship. 
The Bishop’s pamphlet, sincere and anxious, does in fact demand 
that not ae doctrine but a particular version of Anglican 
doctrine shall be accepted by those who would unite with Anglicans. 
No Lambeth formulation, for example, has ever included Confirma- 
tion as a necessary term of union, for the very good reason that that 
rite in its present Anglican form is not primitive, and that Anglicans 
seek to commend it (and very well they may do so) rather than to 
demand its acceptance. But that is not good enough for the Bishop 
of Colombo. One may well ask whether there is sense in demandin 
of others, as conditions of union, what is not demanded as de 
of Anglicans themselves. 

On one point Mr Warren ought to have dealt more severely with 
the Bishop of Colombo. The Bishop refers (pp. 18-19) to the provision 
that ‘the Church of South India will determine whether there shall 
continue to be any exception to the rule that its ministry is an 
episcopally ordained ministry, and generally under what conditions 
it will receive ministers from other Churches into its ministry’. 
It is obvious in the context that this provision refers to the problem 
of the missionary; he comes from Churches of varied orders and he 
will be working with a united Church. It is proposed for thirty 
years to leave him where he is, and then to review the matter. Mean- 
while from the beginning of union all ordinations will be by bishops, 
so that the Indian ministry will soon become uniform. But the 
Bishop finds it possible to say of this: ‘what of our Anglican members 
and their children, who in thirty years’ time might then find them- 
selves deprived of an episcopal ministry?’ 

On the matter of the over-riding of the bishops on doctrinal 
matters, to which it is plain that great importance is attached in 
res ible Anglican quarters, one comment may be offered. The 
bishops have the power under the constitution to impose delay and 
reconsideration not only in the central Synod but in the dioceses also. 
It would seem certain that the provisions for their being in the last 
resort over-ruled, if closely examined, offer ample safeguards. But 
from what may be called the Reformed standpoint thereis a point to be 
made. Non-Anglicans have not held the position which underlies 
the episcopal veto, and they are going far indeed from their own 
standards when they consent to what is in practice, if not in form, 
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an episcopal veto. Will not Anglicans, who properly urge that their 
own traditions should be studied and understood, recognize that the 
more whole-hearted children of the Reformation have principles too, 
and that a pre-condition of union between episcopal and non- 
episcopal Christianity is that what has happened since the Reforma- 
tion should be regarded as a locus wherein also the operations of the 
Holy Spirit of God may be perceived? 
WILLIAM PaTON 
St ALBANS 





THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN EASTERN THOUGHT 


SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING: A comparative study of eastern thought. ey 
H. H. Row ey. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board. 2s. 6d. 
1942. 


pone is a very welcome book. The problem of suffering is at a 

time like this of poignant interest to us all. And suffering is 
the common lot of men. How then do the great religions interpret 
suffering? As Professor Rowley says: 


Many religions and religious teachers have taught that the wise response 
to Se innocent or deserved, is submission. But that sub- 
mission widely in character. . . . Within the teachings of a single 
religion, or even of a single teacher, some varicty may be found. Nor should 
it occasion any surprise. For the recognition that the problem of suffering is 
complex, and that its explanation and its purpose may not be in all cases the 
same, means that the response may rightly be varied in character, even 
though it is always in terms of submission. 


The comparative study of religion has suffered much from the 
naive assumption that only one who has no religion of his own can 
speak without bias of the religion of others—as if the first requirement 
of the student of religion was to Jack that experience of it which 
brings insight and understanding. Professor Rowley writes with 
scrupulous fairness, but he does so not as ‘an a member of all 
religions’ but as a Christian scholar, an authority on Biblical religion 
and an ex-missionary who lived in China and so has studied non- 
Christian religions not from books only but from life. His illustrations 
from Chinese religion are particularly attractive and there are wise 
comments also on the great answers to the problem of suffering 
given by Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Dr , in an ugly phrase, has accused Christian scholars who 
present the best in non-Christian religions of ‘howling with the 
wolves’. Professor Rowley doés not thus regard non-Christian 
religions as the enemies of Christianity. The adequacy of our answers 
depends in part on the adequacy of our questions, and the problem 
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of suffering gains in range and clarity as it is studied in the context of 
world religions. 
especial interest is Professor Rowley’s discussion of the 
roblem in the Book of Job and in the Servant pa of Isaiah. 
Reems these he passes to the suffering of Christ. ‘In the passivity of 
His sufferings there was the activity of His redemption.’ ‘In the 
New Testament the sufferings of Christ are frequently held up to 
men, not merely as an example, but as something into which they 
— enter.’ “The submission to which such a view leads is the d 
and richest of all its varieties. It does not ask to understand the cause 
of the suffering. It is content to believe that by the mystery of the 
divine power the suffering may become an instrument of blessing, 
and to consecrate the very agony to the service of God and man.’ 
‘Ringing through all the resignation, whatever else its character, and 
whatever the cause of the anguish, may be the cry “Thy will be 
done . . . in me and through me”’. It is that supreme consecration 
of spirit that can dignify every experience, and that can turn all life 
into a high adventure in the service of God.’ ‘ 
This book has a value out of all relation to its size. We hope it 
will be very widely read. 


SypDNEY CAVE 
LONDON 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


COMMUNION IN THE MEssIAH: Studies in the relationship between 
Judaism and Christianity. By Lev Gitter. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 12s. 6d. 1942. 


ERE is a book which deserves a warm welcome and conscientious 

and sympathetic consideration, for it may well mark a new 

era in the relations between the Church and the Synagogue. Hitherto 

there have been three main ways of dealing—or not dealing—with 

Judaism and Jewry: liquidation, attrition or neglect. The results are 

not satisfactory, and there does not seem to be any future for these 
methods either singly or in combination. 

Father Lev Gillet submits two fresh ideas for consideration. 
One is contained in the title of his first chapter: ‘Dialogue with 
Trypho’. It has to do with the method, not to say the manners, of 
the dealings of Church and Synagogue. What is required is wider 
knowledge on both sides, coupled with deeper sympathy, a re- 
focusing of vision so that the word ‘Judaism’ shall not be for ever 
associated in the Gentile mind with fat cigars, outsize diamonds 
and the black market, nor the word ‘Christian’ in the Jewish mind 
with the Ghetto, the pogrom and the concentration camp. Father 
Gillet’s second idea lies in the title of the book: ‘Communion in the 
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Messiah’ is the goal which, however remote and unapproachable it 
may now seem, is to be the heart’s desire and supplication to God 
of all true Christians. He is realist enough to see that the way of the 

eacemaker in this matter is likely to demand endless patience and 
inexhaustible goodwill. There is a black past to be wiped out; and 
here I would draw special attention to the author’s contention that 
diakonia must precede kerygma, and why (pp. 189 ff.). There is a 
vast mass of sheer ignorance and blind prejudice to be overcome on 
both sides of that middle wall of partition which our folly and 
wickedness continually rebuild. There is the plain fact that two 
religions which derive from a common source, but have gone their 
separate ways for nineteen centuries, will not suddenly melt into 
one another. What is to be expected is gradual reconvergence rather 
than immediate confluence. But this reconvergence can and must 
take place: 


The whole message of Israel is an authentic pon of God’s Revelation and 
can be, without abolition of a single jot, brought together with the message 
of Jesus. Nothing of the true Jewish tradition—from Hillel to the modern 
Hasidim—needs to be altered in order to adjust itself to the Gospel: it needs 
only to be complemented. The Christian doctrines of the Word, the Son 
of God, the Messiah, the Mediator, the Holy Spirit, the Community are 
ee: interpretations and extensions not only of Scriptural, but also of 
rabbinical, Judaism (p. 186). 


The principal ways by which this reconvergence can be hastened 
are better mutual understanding leading to a real comparative 
theology of Judaism and Christianity; larger sharing in the devotional 
treasures of the two communions, including the restoration of Jewish 
a: to Christian worship (p. 133) and even common worship; 
and collaboration in the effort to solve the earthly problems of Israel. 
It is bare justice to Father Gillet to say that his own book is a splendid 
piece of pioneering on the road that he has marked out. It is impossible 
to read it without feeling a warm and growing regard for its author, 
whose sympathy and understanding, sincerity and modesty so 
strongly commend and exemplify the methods he advocates. Equally 
one cannot work through the book without receiving some of the 
spirit that informs it, and so learning to see Judaism with a new 
vision, unclouded by the tragic failures and crimes of the past and 
brightened by a better hope for the future. It will not be claimed that 
Father Gillet says the last word on the subject: there are points that 
the present writer would venture to dispute. No: the immense 
service rendered by this book is not that it closes discussion of this 
great issue, but that it reopens it on a new and higher level. 


T. W. MANson 
MANCHESTER 
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THE JEWS IN A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


Tue JEws IN A CHRISTIAN SoOcIAL OrpER. By Oca Levertorr. London: 
Sheldon Press. 2s. 1942. 


2 eeges stimulating little book is something more than a study of 

anti-Semitism. By relating this problem to the wider question 
of a Christian social order, Miss Levertoff seeks to ‘find some point 
of synthesis between Christian realism and dialectical materialism’. 
The relevance of this approach to some of the central issues of 
Christian thinking to-day will be obvious. While emphasizing that 
the Jews are ‘the aestes of the truth concerning the earth, the truth 
of the social life of men’, and so contribute a corrective to the other- 
worldliness of Christianity, the author sees the Jewish problem as 
‘the supreme example of a problem which cannot be resolved upon a 
purely secular plane, but demands a spiritual solution’. 

The rise of anti-Semitism in Germany is illustrated by extensive 
quotations from Die Fudenfrage, an essay published in 1933 by 
Professor Gerhard Kittel of Tiibingen. Professor Kittel was not 
‘the first Evangelical theologian in Germany to welcome the new 
régime’, but he was the first to attempt the impossible task of 
reconciling the Nazi Jewish programme with Christian principles. 
The result was a farrago of the stock anti-Semitic material, incongru- 
ously combined with relics of Christian insight which obviously do 
not ies in that context. Professor Kittel’s proposal to give ‘guest- 
status’ to the Jews was intended to be moderate and humane, and it 
is ironical that he dismissed in a single sentence the policy of extermin- 
ation which was even then being seriously proposed. His programme 
failed to satisfy the extreme Nazis, who could not share his genuine 
respect for traditional Jewish piety. It certainly failed to represent 
Christianity, since it was based upon ‘the tremendous fallacy of the 
myth of race as the supreme unit of human society’. Yet Miss 
Levertoff has to admit that ‘much of what he says is based upon fact, 
and upon a deeper understanding of the intricacy of the question 
than is normally possessed by the friends of Jewry or by Jews them- 
selves’. That is what gives value to these extracts from Professor 
Kittel’s strange work. 

By way of contrast, Miss Levertoff examines an article by Dr 
Berdyaev in a Russian philosophical journal. von readers will 
find Dr Berdyaev’s views on ‘The Destiny of Israel’ in a remarkable 
chapter of his book The Meaning of History. No writer could better 
illustrate the profounder Christian interpretation of the Jewish 

ople and their history. Dr Berdyaev regards the survival of the 
ews as a ‘mystery’, and is convinced that the peculiar history of this 
people depends upon divine election. He offers no solution in history, 
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but he believes that the fate of the Jews, and of their persistent 
attempts to ‘realize the divine on earth’, are closely linked with the 
future of Christianity. He sees the possibility that anti-Semitism 
may turn into anti-Christianity, and may result in the purification 
of the Christian Church by persecution: 

While presenting many of her ideas through the medium of 
these two contrasting writers, Miss Levertoff has very definite views 
of her own which are worthy of every respect. She pleads for a return 
to Jewish Christianity, by which she understands a dynamic interpre- 
tation of the Gospel based upon its revolutionary content. This 
does not mean that Jewish Christians are to fulfil their vocation 
outside the ambit of the Catholic Church, but that they should make 
their contribution to a Church which is gratefully aware of its Jewish 
origin and which ever returns to the source of its prophetic power. 


RoBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 


A KEY TO JAPAN TO-DAY 


MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM. By D. C. HoLtom. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1943. $2.00. 1943. 


R HOLTOM’S books on Japanese State Shinto are always 
authoritative. At a time when many Japanese and most 
foreign residents of Japan thought that liberalism controlled the 
destinies of the Empire, his The Political Philosophy of Modern 
Shinto (1922) pointed out clearly the implications of the Shinto 
State shrines and ceremonies, the Shinto-based government and 
the Shinto-centred educational system. The Japanese Enthronement 
Ceremonies further explained the first two of the categories just 
mentioned, and The National Faith of Japan (1938) gave a com- 
Eeeenarre analysis of the place of Shinto in the State and in the 
ife and thought of the nation. 

This new book is a key to Japan to-day. It sets before us the 
Shinto State in full control, as well as the problems which it ‘presents 
to the universalism of Christianity and Buddhism as well as to what- 
ever liberalism may still be latent in Japanese national life in general’. 
Dr Holtom has never given any credence to statements by officials 
that State Shinto is not a religion, and points out that no law or 
ordinance has made such a statement. He also makes it clear that 
the modern government of Japan has always been based upon the 
principle of ‘the unity of government and Shinto ceremonies’, with 
education as a third inseparable element. These elements are 
necessary corollaries of the elements of the essential basis of Japanese 
nationalism: ‘the historical fact of the divine origin of the dynasty 
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of emperors in an unbroken line forever’; ‘the eternal guardianship 
which the spirits of the deified ancestors extend to the state and its 
subjects’; and ‘the consciousness of a sacred mission laid on the 
Japanese people to share their peerless national life with the rest of 
mankind and thus contribute to the salvation of the world’. 

The writer then traces analytically the process by which State 
Shinto has been unified and carefully built up. The*principal steps 
were: unification by the separation of Shinto from Buddhism, the 
establishment of an official interpretation of the sun-goddess myth 
as an ancestral and political system and the introduction of the spirits 
of Japanese of all classes who gave their lives for the Imperial Throne 
into the ranks of the guardian deities of Japan. 

The conflict between this nationalistic system and the forces of 
liberalism and universalism, resulting in victory for the system, is 
next traced. Dr Holtom shows how remarkable leaders, by using 
the experience of Tokugawa feudalism, the docile character produced 
by it in the lower classes and the educational system, have gained 
control, though at the cost of certain moral qualities, especially 
intellectual integrity, in the people. Of the part taken by the 
numerically weak Christian Church in this conflict he says, ‘Under 
the circumstances the Church has only two roads open to it: persecu- 
tion and martyrdom or compromise and accommodation. The 
Japanese Christian Church has taken the latter’. He then describes 
some steps in the compromise. This frank statement is welcome, 
for too many have for years been trying to explain the compromise 
away. (It is, however, gratifying to record here from personal know- 
ledge certain exceptions to the compromise: One small denomination 


- has from its beginning made separation from the shrines a condition 


of membership. All its leaders were imprisoned in November 1941. 
Some ministers and laymen of other churches also had not surrendered 
up to June 1942.) 

It is next shown how Buddhism originally accommodated itself 
to Shinto and has continued to do so in varying degree while it 
‘equipped Shinto—a primitive religion—with a worthy doctrinal 
and ethical content’. A few years ago the great Shin sect strongly 
opposed State Shinto, but now all sects leave dissent to the realm of 
‘pure theory’ and actively support it. In the last chapter three reasons 
are, given why State Shinto can never become truly universal: 
‘the governmentally inspired doctrine that the essence of sincerity 
consists in conformity to rule; the conception of the national expan- 
sion process as involving the full assimilation of conquered peoples; 
and the inseparable connexion between Shinto and political adminis- 
tration’. The book ends with the hope that the suppressed power of 
universalism ‘will assert itself in a mighty upheaval in which the old 
order with its obsolete, coercive sanctions will go down forever and a 
new and truly modern Japan arise’. 
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Dr Holtom’s adoption of ‘universalism’ as the standard of judg- 
ment will cause disappointment to many Christians. Christianity, 
Buddhism and some Shinto sects seem to have this universalism in 
common. Pantheism is apparently as satisfactory as revealed mono- 
theism, perhaps more so, for the latter contains part, at least, of 
what he terms ‘our ill-adjusted beliefs in atonement and purification 
by scapegoats and substitutes’. Is it an accident that those who still 
stand against the pressure of State Shinto in Japan and Korea are 
Christians, with faith in atonement by the blood of Christ? Is the 
new Japan to come by a return to such universal types of belief as 
were unable to weather the storm, or by belief in the everlasting 
Gospel of the slain Lamb who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords? 


W. A. McILWaINe 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHINA, THE FAR EAST AND THE FUTURE 


Cuina, THE Far East AND THE Future. By Georce W. Keeton. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 15s. 1943. 


N this book of nearly three hundred closely printed pages Professor 
Keeton, of University College, London, and formerly of Hong- 
kong University, traces back the causes of the war in the Far East 
and indicates some of the problems that will have to be dealt with 
after the defeat of Japan. It is not a book for the expert on Far 


Eastern Affairs, but those who want some knowledge of the back- : 


ground to the present situation will find here both-relevant informa- 
tion and interesting interpretations. 

The first section deals with China’s foreign relations and political 
development during the last three hundred years, under the general 
heading: “The Rise of Chinese Nationalism’. The writer seems to 
accept the usual Chinese Nationalist contention that post-Revolution 
officials are as upright and competent as pre-Revolution officials 
were corrupt and inefficient, and that China’s greatest difficulties 
have been due to the unequal treaties. But he gives many facts and 
shows their influence on later events. 

Many of the early misunderstandings between Chinese and 
foreigners were due to the Chinese practice of combining the 
executive and judicial functions of officials and of basing criminal 
law on theories. of group responsibility. Taxes were farmed out and 
control of their collection was provincial or local. Inability to 
appreciate the fundamental differences of Chinese and Western 
legal and governmental systems produced an exasperation which 
resulted in ‘concessions’ and extra-territorial status for foreigners. 
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e The reviewer feels that these fundamental Chinese ideas will not 
‘te completely disappear with the adoption of a modern legal code and 
ae that patience with each other will still be needed by both Chinese 
of and foreigners living in China. It is y that extra-territorial 
“had privileges should now be abolished, but those who elect to live in 
still China will find their position less comfortable than it has been. 
peng Professor Keeton gives a generous appraisal of missionary work 
the in China, especially of educational work. He credits the missionaries 
= with being one of the main forces in = sig Spt the revolutionary 
rm changes of outlook out of which Chinese Nationalism has grown. 


rh He could hardly be expected to realize the part of the Chinese 
Church in producing the China of to-day. Similarly, no mention 
is made of the influence of the Churches of Korea and Japan. His 
courageous effort to make clear the involved organization of the 
central government leaves the impression that only a Chiang Kai- 
shek could make it work. Something much less cumbrous will have 
to be hammered out. Information is given about what has been done 
in rural reconstruction, industrial co-operatives, education and 
social welfare generally. The Chinese section merits the commenda- 


lon tion given to it by Dr Wellington Koo in his introduction. 

Japan is dealt with much less objectively. There is a lack of 
wien appreciation of the solid achievements of the last seventy years. 
ng- Amazing progress has been made in education, scientific research, 
Rast — health, transport, commerce, industry and many other things. 
vith o convince the reader that these things have been done solely to 
Far fit Japan for waging war needs much more evidence than this book 
ac 4 supplies. Many will have difficulty in believing that there is no 
aii. sincerely liberal element in Japan, or that the big business interests 

have all along been the willing allies or tools of the militarists. The 
coal truth about Japan is sufficiently deplorable not to need doubtful 
eee) additions. The book demonstrates the dangerous strength of Japan, 
ape although the religious and emotional elements in it are denied or 
ion ignored. Professor Keeton makes it clear that Japan will not be 
tale quickly or easily defeated and that she will never ‘crack up’. His 
ties forecast of how victory is to be achieved seems to involve Russian 
por co-operation, which surely is doubtful. 

Russia and the other Eastern nations and dependencies involved 
oni in the war are discussed briefly, but clearly and usefully, and an 
the estimate is made of what peace will involve for the victors. It is 
Pn assumed that when Japan is defeated the historic imperial dynasty 
peer will disappear and that Japan will most sng go Communist. 
nage The suggestion is made that the democracies will need to occupy 
ohm Japan for a quarter of a century and undertake the task of re-educating 
hich her people. We are warned not to trust or co-operate with any 
ale liberal elements in Japan. But surely the only hope for the future 


peace of the Far East lies there. The Japanese are an able, proud 
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and restless people, and some much more satisfying outlet for their 
energies must be discovered than any this book suggests. 

China is seen as the leading land Power in the Far East and it is 
suggested that, freed from the hindrances of the unequal treaties, 
she will be able not only to manage her own affairs, but also to re- 
establish her cultural and political influence over the smaller countries 
round her. The question of whether her former dependencies would 
accept that is not faced. For the Pacific islands generally the proposal 
is the setting up of a Control Board under the direction of the 
A, B, C, D groups. For all the peoples of the Far East, a determined 
effort must be made to solve the agrarian problems and make life 
more bearable for the peasant and the coolie. Sympathy with the 
aspirations of this last chapter, on the future, will G much more 
widespread than agreement on the wisdom of some of the political 
proposals. 

JoHN STEWART 

EDINBURGH 


A FIRST-HAND STUDY OF BURMA 


MOobpeERrN Burma. By JOHN L. CuRISTIAN. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. $3.00.. London: Cambridge University Press. 18s. 1942. 


(= ERAL surveys of Burma are few and mostly out of date, and 
JI Captain Christian’s scholarly work is thus without serious com- 
petitors. A term of service as high school principal in Central Burma 
gave the author valuable first-hand acquaintance with the country, 
while research under expert supervision in the libraries of American 
universities assured the book a completeness and precision which are 
often lacking in the works of former residents abroad. 

It may not be possible for those now possessed of ‘hind sight’ to 
wax enthusiastic as does Captain Christian over the ‘progress that 
has been made in the orderly development of Burma’s political 
institutions and the gradual introduction of democracy’; but in 1941 
most observers of the Burmese scene would have found Burma’s 
tate of progress fairly satisfactory, even though they may not have 
agreed that ‘Burma has all the machinery of full self-government’. 

A thumb-nail sketch of the leading races of Burma and of the 
country’s geography is followed by an excellent condensation of 
Burmese history. It is unfortunate that Burma’s history prior to 
the first Anglo-Burmese War of 1824 has not been very adequately 
recorded. Captain Christian, like many historians, devotes most of 
his space to the British period. The Constitution of 1935, which went 
into effect in 1937, is adequately condensed and explained. But the 
failure to go more fully into the means whereby the essence of power 
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was kept, for the time being, in British hands, might be considered 
a weakness. For instance, it is truthfully stated that only three of 
the 132 members of the House of Representatives represented the 
European community, but no foreigner reading the book would be 
likely to realize that the Burma Chamber of Commerce with its five 
seats and the Rangoon Trades Association with its single seat were 
composed exclusively of Europeans. Thus the European representa- 
tion was in practice nine, not three. 

There follow satisfactory chapters on agriculture, commerce, 
industry and labour, with frequent citations from source material 
on these subjects. The delightful chapter on ‘Social Burma’ is one 
of the best. It tells of the ordinary social life and intercourse of the 
leading classes of Burmese society, and in particular sets forth the 
charm of that independent and colourful character, the Burmese 
woman. It is correctly stated that ‘women occupy a place in Burmese 
society not vastly different from that held by their sisters in occidental 
lands. Since pre-British days Burmese women have enjoyed equal 
rights by law and custom in property ownership, divorce, business 
and inheritance.’ The chapter deals briefly with such sociological 
problems as crime and social medicine. It is followed by a description 
of the arts in Burma. The chapter on religion is brief, but informative 
and fair. The Buddhist monastic order is described realistically, and 
with relation to politics and education. The section devoted to 
Christian missions is particularly well done. The book ends with. a 
description of the Burma Road—already of little more than historic 
interest since the situation surrounding the re-opened Burma Road 
is bound to differ greatly from that existing before 1941. Finally 
the epilogue gives the author the opportunity which authors of 
most books on modern events must covet—the chance for second 
guessing. 

Many subjects requiring attention in a book of this kind are 
necessarily controversial. The rise of militant nationalism throughout 
the Orient makes this inevitable. The viewpoint of this book, how- 
ever, is almost wholly that of the conservative British official, 
although the author is American. In places his views are sure to offend 
those who sympathize with the national aspirations of Asiatics. But 
since the book is packed with facts and the author does not go out 
of his way to give opinions or to arrange facts in such a way as to 
prejudice the reader, this cannot be regarded as a serious defect. 
Modern Burma provides an excellent background for anyone desirous 
of a sound knowledge of this hitherto little known country. 


J. RusseLL ANDRUS 
WasuHincTon, D.C. 
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INDIAN POINTS OF VIEW 


Wuat Dogs GanpuHi Want? By T. A. Raman. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. $1.25. 38. 6d. 1942. 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR INDIA. By N. Gancuee. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 16s. 1942. 

My Inpia, My America (American edition). My INpia, My West 
(British edition). By K. SHrmHarani. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $3.75. London: Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 1943. 

LetrTers ON INDIA. By MuLk Ray ANAND. London: Routledge. 6s. 1942. 


M® RAMAN alone among the writers of these books stands 
+ outside the stream of Congress thought in India to-day. 
Mr Gangulee’s study of Constituent Assemblies represents an all 
too rare eddy at the edge of the stream. In Mr Shridharani’s auto- 
biography and reflections, still more in Mr Anand’s Letters on India, 
we feel the full force of the current. 

The ‘Letters’ are addressed to a young English Socialist whose 
natural sympathies are with ‘India’ in her struggle for independence, 
but who confesses to little knowledge of the country and who wishes 
to be provided with answers to the criticisms and questions of his 
fellow-workers. The letters are fluent and eminently readable, 
perhaps too fluent. All is explained in terms of imperialism, 
capitalism and racial exclusiveness. After each letter the English 
correspondent expresses his gratitude and satisfaction. By the end 
of the series it would seem that any doubts which he may have felt 
have been laid to rest. It is difficult to believe that he did not some- 
— wonder whether something might not be said on the other 
side. 

Mr Shridharani’s book, which runs to four hundred pages of 
close war-time type, is more ambitious if less readable. Its author is 
not only a novelist, playwright and poet in his native Gujerati, but 
a thoroughly competent English writer who has spent ten observant 
years in the United States and speaks with sympathy and yey 
of American life and institutions. On the eve of his return to hi 
own country, he sets himself to interpret its life and outlook to his 
American friends. The book was completed by August 1941, but 
was held back for the addition of what he calls a ‘Post Cripps’ —itself 
a witness to the pivotal place which the Cripps mission now occupies 
in all discussions of the Indian problem. 

Both these books are written with sincerity and conviction. 
Both reveal the sense of humiliation with which so many patriotic 
Indians contemplate the status of their country to-day. Pooking 


through their eyes it is not difficult to understand and sympathize. 
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They see the free nations of the world, including one great Asiatic 
nation, leagued together to defend the high cause of liberty, and they 
see India, not ranged beside them a free nation among the free, but 
dragged, as they would say, into the conflict under conditions which 
deprive her of the very motive which would inspire and dignify her 
efforts. And the cure for all this seems so simple. If only the British 
would match their words with their deeds, all would be well. All 
that is necessary is that they should transfer their power into Indian 
hands and that they should do so now. 

Unfortunately the British Government does not see the problem 
in such simple terms. It feels bound to ask some searching questions. 
Is it to lay down the reins of power for those who care to gather them? 
Must it not assure itself that they will pass into hands which give 

romise of exercising reasonably effective and reasonably just control? 
ust they not estimate the effect of any immediate action upon the 
war? Would a transfer of power at this critical moment bring any 
sure access of strength to the defence of India and to the cause of the 
United Nations? 

Some at least of the Congress leaders, certainly Pandit Nehru, 
sincerely wished to further that cause, and sincerely believed that 
they would be able effectively to mobilize an independent India 
for active resistance to a Japanese invasion. But what assurance 
was there that the reins wld fall into and remain in his hands? 
The prevailing voice among the Congress leaders was not his but 
Mahatma Gandhi’s. As Mr Raman reminds us in What Does Gandhi 
Wani?, no resolution has been passed by Congress for the last fifteen 
years against his declared opposition. 


Had Gandhi willed it [he writes] a settlement could have been reached 
with Sir Stafford Cripps—a settlement which would have guaranteed the 
full independence of India immediately after the war, passed de facto control 
of the country even now, worked out an interim understanding with the 
Moslems, and enabled India to play her full réle in winning the war and 
planning the peace. 

Why did Mr Gandhi not will it? Let Mr Raman speak, for his 
answer is based upon the copious extracts which he gives from 
Mr Gandhi’s s hs and writings. It was ‘because he was deter- 
mined that India should not ally herself militarily with the United 
Nations’. Mr Gandhi, he maintains, wanted independence, not that 
India might more effectively support the war effort of the Allies, 
but in order that he might put in practice on a world scale his 
principles of non-violence; that India might avoid active participation 
in the war; that she might stop the war if possible, and that if a 
Japanese invasion compelled her to resist, her resistance should be 
passive and not active. 

If this conclusion, drawn from the published writings and 
speeches of Mr Gandhi, be just (and it is not disproved by the fact 
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that he was obviously doubtful whether India was capable of strictly 
non-violent action on a mass scale) it is not surprising that the 
British Government should have had doubts whether the im- 
mediate transfer of power to a Congress whose policy would be 
under Mr Gandhi’s direction would in fact bring any strength to 
the cause of the Allies, even if the process of transfer did not involve 
difficult constitutional problems and the gravest risk of bitter 
communal strife. 

The communal problem is passed over with what can only 
be called levity by Mr Shridharani and Mr Anand. On the constitu- 
tional question they have little to say. It presents no difficulties to 
them. Mr Gangulee is more of a realist. The publication of his book 
is a welcome sign that at least in some quarters in India attention 
is being given to this question. After reviewing the composition, 
functions and achievements of constituent assemblies or conven- 
tions in various countries, Mr Gangulee concludes that the attempt 
to develop India’s future government out of her existing constitution 
is bound to fail. Sovereignty, he insists, must be vested not in any 
existing constitutional organs, still less in any hereditary rulers, but 
in the people, and must be exercisable through universal adult 
suffrage. . 

This demand, which is indeed the declared policy of the Congress, 
lays bare the core of the constitutional problem. For it is a demand 
that in handing over sovereignty the British Government shall 
act on the assumption that an internal revolution has taken place 
in India; that the existing organs of government, the Indian States 
and the minority communities have all been engulfed, and that the 
reins of power can safely and justly be placed in the hands of the 
new caedie The Congress leaders are to be accepted as the 
representatives of an enfranchized people to whom shall be entrusted 
the calling of the Constituent Assembly which shall determine the 
future form of government. ; 

The British Government, on the other hand, insists that before 
divesting itself of responsibility it must be assured that the various 
elements which make up the population of India have come to such 
terms among themselves as give reasonable hope that a stable 
government will be set up. In the Cripps proposals it put forward 
its own suggestions, the acceptance of which would followed 
by the immediate transfer of sovereignty after the war, but it has 
declared itself ready to accept any agreed alternative. That agree- 
ment may soon be reached must be the prayer and hope of all who 
love India. Unhappily there is yet no sign that even the need of it is 
widely recognized in India itself. 

ARTHUR DAVIES 


WORCESTER 
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RACE RELATIONS IN AFRICA 


THE Co.Lour ConrLict: Race relations in Africa. By G. W. BROOMFIELD. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1943. : 


ie is not often that one has the good fortune to find so admirable 

a guide to a great subject as this small volume on the relations 
between the white and black races in Africa. To achieve in less than 
a hundred and fifty pages a treatment that covers almost every 
important aspect of the subject, marshals the facts relating to many 
different areas and a wide range of topics, presents them in proportion 
and balance and makes the whole thing not only readable but exciting 
is a remarkable performance. The book is based on wide, exact and 
well-digested knowledge and its judgments are the expression of a 
ripe wisdom. 

That the book in spite of its compression can be called exciting 
is partly due to the fact that the author is conscious throughout of 
the relation of the question he is discussing to the great issues of the 
war. His starting-point on the first page is the contrast between the 
German claim that they are a superior race and that the interests of 
other — must be subordinate to theirs, and the claim of the 
United Nations to be fighting for liberty, good faith and justice, not 
only for themselves but for everybody. In the relations between 
white and black in the African continent British sincerity in these 
professions is exposed to a searching test. It is with that test that 
Canon Broomfield is from first to last concerned, and in all that he 
says there is a rare combination of a firm and sure grasp of principle 
with practical realism and elasticity in application. 

e may take for illustration his treatment of the crucial question 
of White Settlement. He points out that in the controversy about the 
British declaration that where the interests of the two races conflict 
those of the Africans are paramount, as in so many other contro- 
versies, the two sides are almost certain to argue at cross purposes 
until certain essential distinctions have been made. In this case we 
have to distinguish interests at three different levels. The primary 
and vital interest of the European is that the standards of his civiliza- 
tion should be maintained, of the African that there should be no 
bar to the full development of his capabilities. The secondary 
interests of each race are the activities, enterprises and ambitions 
which, though good in themselves, are not essential for the fulfilment 
of the primary interests. The third class of interests is the pursuit of 
pleasure and the amassing of wealth for its own sake. In any conflict 
the first thing to determine is whether the opposed interests are in 
the same category. If not, the more vital interest should prevail; if 
they are, there should be a just and impartial decision between them. 
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If it could be shown that there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
the vital interests of the two races, it would be impossible in Canon 
Broomfield’s view to justify White Settlement. (The Union of South 
Africa demands separate consideration, both because White Settle- 
ment is already established on a very much greater scale than else- 
where and because the African inhabitants no less than the white 
are for the most part immigrants in comparatively recent times.) 
But Canon Broomfield does not believe that there is any necessary 
antagonism between the real interests of the two races; on the 
contrary, he believes that, if justice is maintained, the stimulus of a 
more advanced civilization may contribute to the more rapid progress 
of the Africans. 

In other chapters the writer fastens with a sure touch on the 
essential problems connected with land, taxation, pass laws, labour, 
wages and segregation. T'wo chapters deal with trusteeship. 

Perhaps the least satisfying chapter is the final one on social 
relationships, not because it does not contain much truth and wisdom, 
but because there are important aspects of the subject that cannot 
be fully treated in the space at the author’s disposal. Nor does the 
book deal except in passing with the problem of the economic 
development of the African continent, which is one of the major 
issues in regard to its future. On this last point Canon Broomfield’s 
book may be usefully supplemented by Lord Hailey’s recent 
pamphlet, Britain and her econeadioe (Longmans, 6d). The two 


together provide as good an orientation in regard to the problems 


of Africa as one could desire. 


J. H. O_tpHam 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 


A MUSLIM CONFEDERACY IN NIGERIA 


A Back Byzantium: the Kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria. By S. F. Napgv. 
With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Lord Lugard. London: 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 1942. 


R NADEL, of the University of Vienna, and now Government 
Anthropologist in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, has written 

—for the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 
of which he is an original Fellow—an exhaustive treatise on one of 
the most important communities in Nigeria, the Kingdom of .Nupe. 
As Lord Lugard points out in his Foreword, Dr Nadel’s first object 
was to discriminate between the essential characteristics of Nupe 
culture and the variations from the typical pattern in ‘a heterogeneous 
society divided by gulfs of culture, ethnic extraction, community and 
class’. For this purpose he based his research on ‘the two inseparable 
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aspects of culture, political and economic organization, with speci 
reference to religion and law’. To do so, he not only had to learn 
Hausa, the dingua franca of Northern Nigeria, but the very difficult 
‘tone’ language of the Nupe, which he was able to speak with fluency 
in less than six months. This achievement won him the confidence of 
a very reserved people during the two years when he lived among 
them, and they accepted him as a brother and conferred upon him 
a high title of tribal rank. 

The Kingdom of Nupe was one of the confederacy of States 
under Muslim rulers who acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Fulani Sultan of Sokoto in Northern Nigeria. These States attained 
a high degree of political and military organization; but, as the 
social and economic system was based on slavery, this organization 
devastated the less advanced pagan tribes surrounding these Muslim 
States by constant slave raiding. When, in 1900, Lord (then Sir 
Frederick) Lugard began the task of bringing Northern Nigeria under 
British control and stamping out slavery, it was in a state of complete 
chaos. The Kingdom of Nupe was one of the most powerful States 
of the Fulani confederacy and one of the most active in-slave raiding. 
For this reason, Sir Frederick Lugard was compelled to take military 
action against it in 1901 and defeated the Emir or Etsu Abubakr. 
Abubakr fled and was replaced by a prince named Mohamudu, who 
became a loyal supporter of the British régime. The Nupe, who 
now number about half a million, are to-day one of the most con- 
tented peoples of Nigeria. Nupe was a feudal state divided into 
districts, each administered by a feudal lord, responsible to the 
King or Etsu for law and order in his district. Besides these feudal 
lords there were numerous other titled officials, including the heads 
of the craft guilds, through whom the Etsu exercised control over 
the more important industries. From the Etsu and his court down- 
wards Nupe society consisted and still consists of stratum upon 
stratum of ranks, classes and titles governed by rigid etiquette, 
ceremonial behaviour and conventional address. An odd system of 
succession to the throne has evolved. There are three royal dynasties 
which in strict rotation supply the next heir to the throne. The 
— of the Etsu and of the nobility are many. Among the 

tsu’s economic privileges is the no gt of the trade in Kola 
nuts, which are widely consumed in West Africa. 

It is the declared policy of the British government to help 
Native communities in the British African Protectorates, of which 
the greater part of Nigeria is one, to govern themselves in accordance 
with their Native law and custom, provided that it does not conflict 
with civilized canons of justice. This is known as the system of 
Indirect Rule. The book traces the modifications of traditional law 
and custom brought about by the advent of Islam and later by the 
Indirect Rule of the British Administration, and the abolition of 
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slavery. Land tenure; the place of women in the body politic; the 
psychological effect of the multiplicity of titles of rank in every 
class and every vocation are exhaustively considered. The com- 
paratively advanced methods adopted in agriculture, including 
manuring and rotation of crops, are described. We learn how the 
Nupe have accustomed themselves to a ‘money economy’, and careful 
estimates are given of the cost of living and of the family budgets 
of different classes. A disturbing fact that emerges from Dr Nadel’s 
study of family budgets is the very heavy burden imposed on the 
poorer classes by the government tax, small as it appears to be. The 
system, too, of collecting tax on an individual basis ignores the fact 
that the primary social unit of the Nupe is the large, extended family 
—a co-operative body in which the poorer members are helped by 
the richer. 

This book should be very useful to Administrative Officers. It 
forms a valuable addition to the series of publications of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures on African 
life, and maintains the high standard of that series. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 

LONDON 


THE AFRICA OF THE EXPLORERS 


Arrican Discovery: An anthology of exploration. By Marcery PERHAM 
and J. Simmons. Illustrated. Map. London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1942. 


5 ae is a timely and valuable book. It fully satisfies the criterion 

of readability which Miss Perham says was the aim in selecting 
the passages chosen from the pages of records by adventurous men, but 
it does a great deal more than that. Ten British explorers, belonging 
to an age when interest in man and man’s world was stimulated by 
no ulterior motive less reputable than a leaning towards adventure 
and risk, speak here to an age hardly able to think of new lands and 
peoples except in terms of political advantage, strategical necessity 
or industrial ‘development’. That something of this contrast must 
have been in the anthologists’ minds seems probable from some 
sentences in Miss Perham’s introduction; and this rather whets one’s 
appetite for what she and Mrs Huxley will give us in their forth- 
coming collaboration on Kenya. 

Livingstone, with whose weary end this book, perhaps inevitably, 
closes, died seventy years ago this May at Ilala; one of the most 
towering examples of human purposefulness for wholly selfless 
ends. At Ilala closed an era. It covered practically one century. 
From Bruce in the Ethiopia of 1770, through Park, Clapperton and 
Lander on the Niger, Baikie on the Benue, Burton in the Ethiopia 
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of 1854 and at Tanganyika, Speke and Grant in Uganda and the 
Nile source, Baker up the Nile and to Lake Albert and Livingstone . 
himself covering the whole great South. Pages to read with pride. 
Yet up there to the East as the story closes, one H. M. Stanley is 
driving his porters mercilessly to the coast in order to get his news 
back to America and Europe. A chapter in history has closed. 

I have a feeling that the pull of the Ilala deathbed scene was too 
much for Miss Perham and Mr Simmons as they neared their end. 
The break between two eras would have been more appropriately 
marked by concluding on harsher sounds than any heard at Ilala. 
Stanley’s, ‘March! Go on! And my people were driven before me’, 
is the note upon which that page in history was turned. 

That aside, however, this selection from personal narrative has 
a warm side for all African readers of the book. All too soon the day 
was to come when the poisonous convention was set up that white 
prestige must stand upon aloofness. Seventy years of that have not 
taken us far. But Africa is not only patient and wise; she is also ve 
forgiving. She knows, too, how to give. There are pages in this enh 
to which we who have known her in the intervening years give full 
support, pages telling of capabilities and potentialities, to which these 
Ten Britons’ owed so much and generously acknowledge, waiting 
to-day for opportunity again; new openings for comradeship; fresh 
fields for friendship; a chance, who knows, to share the burden of 
statesmanship. 

CULLEN YOUNG 

REDHILL, SURREY 





PIONEER MISSIONARIES ON THE ‘SLAVE COAST’ 


A HunprepD YEARS IN NiGeriA. By F. Deavitte WaLKer. London: 
Cargate Press. 2s. 1942. 


7” September 1842, the first Methodist missionaries landed at 

Badagry to explore the possibilities of Christian missionary work 
on the ‘Slave Coast’. In Freetown, Sierra Leone, the refuge of many 
thousands of freed slaves, Methodist and Anglican churches had 
long been established and as the refugees gradually drifted back to 
their homes all along the coast towards the Niger delta, they took 
with them their new religion and tales of the white men. This retura 
was not without its dangers, however, for many of the great chiefs 
were foremost among the slave-traders, but in Abeokuta one chief 
of outstanding character had begun to build up round him a strong 
group of Egba tribes. He welcomed the lost tribesmen and proved a 
staunch friend to the Christians. Appeals, naturally, came from these 
church members to both the Church of England and the Methodist. 
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missionaries in Freetown. This book is the story of the response 
from the Methodist side, a fascinating tale of dauntless African 
catechists and assistant ministers; devoted European missionaries; 
and of African potentates, some truly great, far-sighted fathers of 
their people and others cruel, bloodthirsty tyrants. The era of 
mission comity in terms of exclusive spheres of work was not yet. 
The Church Missionary Society and the Methodists seem to have 
moved forward from place to place, now one in advance, now the 
other. The great African ‘towns’, characteristic of Nigeria, however, 
left scope for both missions to develop without conflict and from the 
day when Thomas Birch Freeman, returning from his exploratory 
visit to Abeokuta, met and encouraged young Henry Townsend of 
the C.M.S. on his outward journey with the same end, the two 
missions rendered each other many services, peculiarly necessary 
under pioneer conditions. A Methodist missionary, for example, 
writes of daily visits to two fever cases in the American Baptist 
mission house, two in the Roman Catholic mission and three in the 
C.M.S. house: 


My predecessors did not have good health here and again and again they 
were thrown on workers of sister societies who nursed and cared for them. 
It has been no small satisfaction to me that I have been enabled to put 
something on the other side of the account (p. 107). 


The book naturally gives far more space to the romantic and 
exciting days of the pioneers than to the steady, unspectacular 
developments of the present day, with their closer inter-mission 


collaboration and movements towards church we: The book is 
excellently illustrated, including several examples of what could be 
done even in the ’eighties by an enthusiastic pioneer—in photography 


as well as in Christianity. 
B. D. Gipson 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





SHORTER NOTICES 


My Father in China. By James Burke. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3.00. 1942.) This is an uneven book which needs a good 
editor. But the portrait of a great missionary—physically, politically 
and spiritually—William Burke of the Methodist etontak Church, 
South, is presented humanly, humorously and sensitively as part and 
parcel of Old and New China. A tragic moment, a dramatic event 
and a successful accomplishment are often heightened by simple and 
beautiful descriptions of nature and Chinese people, which make 
them come alive. 
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The rather detailed story of the Soong family (intimate friends 
of Mr Burke) is also most interesting. The flow of this stirring tale 
is interrupted at times by the many names and dates only essential 
to missionary records, and historical sketches of civil wars and foreign 
invasions. But the story as a whole is fresh, vivid and inspiring. It 
depicts an unselfishly devoted, vigorous missionary of the old school 
who gave sixty years of service to one community, and who won the 
respect of all its inhabitants because he identified himself with the 
life of its people. 

M. C. W. 


From a Fapanese Prison. By Samuel Heaslett. (London: Student. 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 1943.) In the comparative safety and 
freedom of life in a self-governing democracy, it becomes all too 
easy to read without adequate personal concern statements in the 

ress that a missionary of this society or that has been arrested and 
imprisoned, and to fail, in imagination, to discern the full significance 
of such statements in terms of the shock, suffering and downright 
heartbreak that they may imply. Bishop Heaslett’s account of his 
arrest at the hands of the Japanese on December 8th, 1941, and of 
his three months’ imprisonment, does much to counterbalance such 
a tendency and to bring home the realities of captivity and internment 
suffered by missionaries in countries to which they have often devoted 
years of Christian service. Bishop Heaslett’s experience covers both 
the squalor of life in a common cell and the desolation of solitary 
confinement. It ranges from an occasional descent to levels of near- 
despair to an unmistakable awareness at definite moments of trial 
and discouragement of a Divine Presence and support. No story of 
adversity, moreover, could be less ‘written up’ and embellished than 
this little book of sixty-four pages. Integrity stands out both in the 
story and in the bearing of the author which it reveals. That he was 
surrounded by friendship which cut across the political relationships 
of war is evident in the fidelity with which Bishop Heaslett’s Japanese 
friends and personal servants sought to alleviate his suffering and in 
the fact that he received ‘in innumerable ways from Church officials 
and workers, lay friends, Christian and non-Christian, overwhelm- 
ing and practical evidence that friendship based on spiritual grounds 
was a living reality under the most trying circumstances’. 


M. S. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 





Tue Rey. Nico: Macnicot, D.D., D.Litt., formerly of the Church 
of Scotland mission, Poona, was for many years a leading figure 
in the Christian life of Western India. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the Review. 





The Rev. D. T. Nixes is Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Ceylon, and a minister of the Methodist Church. 


Mr J. MERLE Davis is Director of the Department of Social and 
Economic Research of the International Missionary Council. He has 
recently returned from surveys of the Latin American field. 


Mr T. Price is at work in the Church of Scotland mission at 
Zomba, Nyasaland. The Editors hope in a future number to include 
an article presenting other aspects of the problem which he discusses. 





The Rev. J. A. ANGus, of the Methodist Church, is Principal of 
the Igbobi College for Boys, Lagos, Nigeria, jointly maintained by 
the Church and Methodist Missionary Societies. 


__ The Rev. E. W. Toompson, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
is a member of the West Indies Committee of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies and has taken an active part in discussion 


of the Churches’ opportunities in relation to the Findings of the 
Stockdale Commission. 





The three-part article on the Aborigines of Australia, following 
up that of the Rev. J. H. Sexton in the April issue, is by the Rev. 
J. R. B. Love, who served for nearly thirty years at the Kunmunya 
(Port George IV) mission station and is now in charge of the new 
and larger station opened by the Presbyterian Board of Missions at 
Ernabella, South Australia; the Rev. T. T. Wess, a leading 
authority on Arnhem Land and its people and Chairman of the 
Methodist mission in the Northern Soule for the last fifteen 
years ; the Rev. Canon E. R. B. GRIBBLE, an outstanding champion 
of the Aborigines, and the pioneer of the missions at the Mitchell 
River, North Queensland, and the Forrest River, Western Australia. 
He is now Anglican chaplain at the Government Aboriginal Settle- 
ment at Palm Island, North Queensland. 
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The Rev. Cart G. Scuweitzer, D.D., Ph.D., of Germany, 
was formerly Head of the Apologetics department of the home 
missions work of the German Evangelical Church. 





The Right Rev. W. Wynn Jones, of the Church Missionary 
Society, was the first headmaster of Arusha school and was con- 
secrated early this year Assistant Bishop of Central Tanganyika. 


Reviews are by the Rev. Canon J. McLeop CaMpBELL, General 
Secretary of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England; the Rev. Bishop James CHAMBERLAIN BAKER, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Church (U.S.A.), Acting Chairman 
of the International Missionary Council; the Rev. HENRy P. Van 
DusEN, Ph.D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; the Rev. A. L. Warnsuulis, D.D., 
for many ae a Secretary of the International Missionary Council; 
the Rev. W. S. Rycrort, Ph.D., Secretary of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGALL, a Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland; the Rev. 
R. M. Frencu, General Secretary of the Anglican and Eastern 
Churches Association; the Rev. SypNey Cave, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, and formerly a missionary in India; the 
Rev. T. W. Manson, D.D., D.Litt., Rylands Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Exegesis in the University of Manchester; the Rev. 
Rosert Smitu, Associate Director of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews; the Rev. W. A. McILwainz, 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., serving in Japan from 1919 
until recently; the Rev. JoHN Stewart, D.D., of the Church of 
Scotland mission, recently repatriated from Manchuria; the Very 
Rev. ArTHUR Davies, D.Litt., Dean of Worcester, formerly Principal 
of St John’s College, Agra; Mr J. Russet ANprRus, Ph.D., head of 
the Department of Economics, Judson College, Rangoon, 1928-40; 
Mr J. H. Oxrpuam, D.D., Editor of the Christian News-Letter, 
author of Christianity and the Race Problem, and first Editor of 
this Review; Mr C. W. W. GrREENIDGE, Solicitor-General in Nigeria 
from 1936 until his present appointment as Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society; the Rev. T. CULLEN 
Younc, Secretary of the United Society for Christian Literature, 
and for many years a Church of Scotland missionary in Nyasaland; 
Miss B. D. Grson, an Assistant Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council and Mrs A. L. WARNSHUIS, prominent in the 
Women’s Society of the Reformed Church of America. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the er cid the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), 
Ds Joh.. Rauws (Ocgstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), 
Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith _ 
(Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 360. 
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Tue UNCONQUERABLE: The Christian ae. Fad . mug a 
mission in a world at war. Charles A pena Fo  temesiientinen 949- . 
Tudor Leber. 160 pp. New York: prep y 
Revell. $1.50. 1943. 20. ADVENTURES WiTH Gop. Jenny E. de 
See review, p. 322. Mayer (Shaheeda). Introduction by 
il Missionary Biography oo ae augur. 192 pe. gelical 
° or an “oronto : vangeli 
ANSWERING Distant Cais. Edited by| Publishers. 1942. No peice given. 213. 
Mabel H. Erdman. 146 pp. New| , The grea he mle dF a 
York ; Association Press. $1.50. 1942. ig < pall easy ors ig ei al 
the Near East and Central Asia. 
ari. 

“ Creative Personalities Series’, volume 4.] A PERSIAN APOSTLE—DrR_ Sa’gED 
The a Stories of eighteen men —_ Kurpistani. Christy Wilson. MW, 
women foreign missionaries, among them 
Ida Scudder, Charlotte B. DeForest; W. D.| _ 1943 (Apr.), 129-39. 214. 


McClure, Frank Laubach. See also 227 (Bishop Heaslett). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ill. Older Churches. 
+WHAT CAN THE OLDER CHURCHES LEARN 
FROM THE YOUNGER? C. G. Schweitzer. 

IRM, 1943 (July), 311-15. 275. 


See also 261 (Medical Missions and Home 
Church). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


Mopern JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM. 
D. C. Holtom. 178 pp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 


1943. 
216. 

See review, p. 338. 
From A JAPANESE Prison. Samuel 
Heaslett. 64 pp. London: Student 


Christian Movement Press. 2s. 
217. 
See review, p. 353. 


China 


}RuraL RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 
in Cutna. Cheng-su Wang. Oversea 
-_—_ (London), 1942 (Oct.), 1-7. 
ar 


*VILLaGE EpucaTION IN CHINA. Cheng-su 
Wang. Oversea Education (London), 
1943 (Jan.), 60-66 ; (Apr.), 102-7. 279. 

*THe Cuinese Cotton Inpustry UNDER 
Wak-TIME INFLATION. Rockwood Q. P 
Chin. PA, 1943 (Mar.), 33-46. 220. 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
Post-MorTEM ON MatayA. _ Virginia 
Thompson. xix+323 pp. sent York : 
Macmillan. $3. 1943. 222 
A review is in preparation. a 
‘THe NETHERLANDS INDIES AND HER 
NeicHBours. George H. C. Hart. 
PA, 1943 (Mar.), 21-32. 222. 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


1943. 


LETTERS ON INDIA. Mulk Raj Anand. 
159 pp. London: Routledge. 6s. 
1942. 223. 

See review, p. 344. 
a  gacnggs PROBLEM, 1833-1935. The 


od go of a Report on the Constitu- 
tional Problem in India, submitted to 
the Warden and Fellows of Nuffield 
ag Oxford. R. Coupland. 160 

ap. London: Oxford Univers- 
fy Press. 68. 1942. 224. 


_| Tue Gost Deserr. 
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INDIAN Po itics, 1936-42. ‘The second 
part of a report on the Constitutional 
a in India, submitted to the 

arden and Fellows of Nuffield College, 
Oxford. R. Coupland. viii+344 pp. 
Maps. London: Oxford University 


Press. 7s. 6d. 1943. 225. 

A review is in preparation. 
ConsTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR INDIA. N. 
Gangulee. 304 pp. London: Allen & 


mwin. 16s. 1942. 
See review, p. 344. 
My Inpia, My West. (My Inp1a, My 
AMERICA.) Krishnalal Shridharani. 647 
New York: Duell, Sloan 
London : 


226, 


See review, p. 344. 


+TuHe INsTITUTION OF A _ TRIPARTITE 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN INDIA. Inter- 
national Labour Review (Montreal), 
1943 (Jan.), 1-21. 228, 


See also 232a (Britain and Muslim Prob- 
lems); 258 (City Evangelism) ; 260 
(Christian Medical Service); 262, 263 
(Leprosy); 267 (Christian Views on 
Crisis) ; 268 (Indian Fang my dill $ ae 
(Christian Reconstruction in 
272 (Buddhism in Ceylon) ; 279 AT 
Education). 


Central Asia 


Mildred Cable with 
Francesca French. 203 PP. Illus. 
Map. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
21S. 1943. 229. 

Itinerant missionary service for many years 
over the Gobi Desert and among its oases 
gave the authors intimate contact and 
relations of confidence with the people of a 
little-known area. 


The Near East and North Africa 

+THE Mippie East: Its Power Po.irtics. 
R. Strausz-Hupe and R. S. Nathan 
(in collaboration with C. J. Rolo). 
Fortune (New York), 1942 (Nov.), 90 ff. 
230. 

+THE PoxiticaL ImMPpoRTANCE OF IsLaAM. 
Arthur Jeffery. Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies (Chicago), 1942 (Oct.), 383-95. 
231. 


tA Scottish ADMIRER OF OTTOMAN 
Poetry : . J. W. Gres. Sidney 
Balister. Asiatic Review (London), 
1942 (July), 314-7. 232. 


BRITAIN AND MusLimM ProBLems. Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah. Contemporary Review 





A review is in preparation. 


(London), 1942 (Dec.), 346-50. 232a. 
See also 274 (A Persian Apostle). 
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Africa (General) 


CoLour Conruict: Race relations in 
Africa. Gerald Webb Broomfield. 144 
pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
2s. 6d. 1943. 233. 

See review, p. 347. 

GOVERNMENTS AND MISsSIONS IN AFRICA. 
Part I: The Case for Co-o eration. 
Sir Philip Mitchell. Part I The 
Contribution of Missions. Ruth Allcock. 
16 pp. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 3d. 1943. 234. 

A discussion of the relation of the sphere 
of co-operation to the specific Christian 
charge. 


ArricaN Discovery: an anthology of 


exploration. Margery Perham and 
J. Simmons. 280 pp. Illus. Map. 
London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1942. 235. 
See review, p. 350. 
SouTH OF THE Conco. Selwyn James. 
347 pp. Illus. New York: Random 
ouse. $3. 1943. 236. 


A review is in preparation. 

+THE RELEVANCE OF Caer IN AFRICA 
To-pay. J. A. Angu IRM, 1943 
(July), 288-92. 237. 

West Africa 
(j'r0m the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

¢La Justice CoutTumitre Cuez Les 
Bakwa Luntvu. G. Brausch. Afri 
Studies (Johannesburg), 1942 (Dec.), 
235-42. 238. 

{DEVELOPMENT OF FEMALE EDUCATION IN 
Srerra Leone. Ann M. McMath. 
Oversea Education (London), 1943 (Apr.), 
108--12. 239. 

East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Fuba rivers) 
+EuroPEAN EDUCATION IN East AFRICA. 


‘Wynn Jones. IRM, 1943 (July), 
316-19. 239a. 
South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 


+Some Aspects oF ZuLu LITERATURE. 
B. W. Vilakazi. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1942 (Dec.), 270-4. 
240. 

tNataL Cope or Native Law. African 
Studies (Johannesburg), 1943 (March), 
1-26. 241. 

{THe HeaLtH oF AFRICANS IN RURAL 
Areas. Neil Macvicar. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1942 (No. 4), 116-21. 
242. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS . 


THe RECOGNITION OF AFRICAN TRADE 
Unions. Julius Lewin. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1942 (No. 4), 111-16. 
243. 

tEasy ENGLIsH FoR AFRICANS. Edward 
Roux. African Studies (Johannesburg), 
1942 (Dec.), 261-9. 244. 

tSome Processes OF SociaAL CHANGE 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ZULULAND. Max 
Gluckman. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1942 (Dec.), 243-60. 245. 


America and the West Indies 

DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE IN THE WEST 
INDIES, 1940-1942. Sir Frank Stockdale. 
98 pp. London: H.M.S.O. (Colonial 

0. 184). 18.6d. 1943. 246. 
See article, p. 293. 

Jamaica ConsTITUTION: Despatch from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to the Governor of Jamaica. London: 
H.M.S.O. (Command Papers, 6427). 
3d. Feb. roth, 1943. 247. 


tEyves ON THE West INpiEs. E. W. 
ee IRM, 1943 (July), 293-300. 
248. 

+tReEPoRTS ON LEPROSY IN _ JAMAICA, 
Barsapos, St Lucia, St KiTTs AND 
Nevis, ANTIGUA, TRINIDAD. E. Muir. 
Leprosy Review (London), 1943 (Jan.), 
whole number. 249. 


The Pacific 

+THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. I. A 
Threefold Problem. J. R. B. Love; 
II. Missionary. Experiments in _ the 
Settled Life. T. Theodore Webb; 
III. A National Responsibility. E. R. 
B. Gribble. IRM, 1943 (July), 301-10. 
249a. 

{STABILITY IN THE PaciFric: Australia’s 
position. W. D. Forsyth. PA, 1943 
(Mar.), 7-18. 250. 

See also 252 (Mont Tremblant Confer- 
ence Report). 

The Jews 

Tue Jews IN A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER. 
Olga Levertoff. 66 pp. London: 
Sheldon Press. 2s. New York: 


Macmillan. 1942. 251. 
See review, p. 337. 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 
War AND PEACE IN THE PaciFic: Report 

of an unofficial conference attended by 


delegates from Australia, Canada, China, 
Fighting France, India, Netherlands— 
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Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, 
Philippines, United Kingdom, United 
States, Mont Tremblant, _ 
December 14, 1942, x+ 764 PP 
London : Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1943. 252. 

A review is in preparation. 


vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Woritp Mussion. Edmund Davison 
So; 314 pp: New York : Abingdon- 

tae ress. $2.50. 1943. 253. 
A ee is in preparation. 

+Das VERHALTNIS VON OFFENBARUNG UND 
RELIGION NACH DER DOGMATIK VON 
Kart Barto. H. Witschi. EMM 
1943 (Jan.), 6-18 ; (Mar.), 39-43. 254. 
{Mission UND Kircue. E. Schweitzer. 
EMM, 1943 (Mar.), 33-9. 255. 
+PRINCIPLEs OF MissIONs IN A New AGE. 


J. Merle Davis. IRM, 1943 (July), 
264-71. 256. 

tA Drirtinc Course. T. Price. IRM, 
1943 (July), 280-7. 257. 


See also 234 (Missions — Government 
Co-operation). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
¢EVANGELISM IN THE CITIES OF INDIA. 
. Waskom Pickett. NCCR, 1942 
(Nov.), 458-63. 258. 


Christian Education 
PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION : 
Address to Ciskei Mission: Council. 
Sister Frances Mary, C.R. South 
African Outlook (Loctdidn, C.P.), 1943 
(Feb.), 24-7. 259. 
See also 239 (Sierra Leone); 239a (Euro- 
peans in E. Africa). 


Medical 


TALES FROM THE INNS OF HEALING: 
Christian medical service in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Prepared by the 
Executive Committee of the Christian 
Medical Association of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. Foreword by J. Z. Hodge. 
164 pp. Illus. Nagpur: Christian 
Medical Association of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. 2.8. | Obtainable 
London: BMS, CEZMS, LMS, SPG. 
4s. 6d. 1942. 260. 


TTHE 
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THE MEDICAL MISSION OF me CHURCH : 


a vision and a response. A Medical 
Missionary. 16 pp. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 3d. 1943. 261. 


The challenge of medical missionary 
achievement oversea to the Christian 
community in Britain. 


+A Great HUMANITARIAN ENTERPRISE : 


the Lad 


Willingdon Leprosy Sana- 
bearers ame 


ut, South India. V. W. 
1943 (May-June), 

a 262, 

PsyCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM IN 
Leprosy. Donald P. Dow. Journal of 
the Christian Medical Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (Miraj), 1942 

-(Nov.), 317-25. 263. 


See also 249 (Leprosy in W. Indies). 


1X. The Younger Churches 


Tue SoutH INDIA SCHEME OF UNION AND 
THE CHURCH OF INDIA, BURMA AND 
CEYLON. 20 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
IS. 1942. 264. 

See review, p. 332. 


A Vita Issue: Church union in South 


India. G. F. Cranswick and M. A. C. 
Warren. pp. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 6d. 1943. 265. 


See review, p. 332. 
Some PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ProposED SCHEME OF CHURCH UNION 
IN SouTtH Inp1A. Bishop of Colombo. 


a8 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 1s. 1943. 
266. 
See review, p. 332. 
¢CuHRISTIAN Voices IN INDIA. William 
Paton. IRM, 1943 (July), 272-9. 267. 
tInpian THEOLOGY. EE. Sambayya. 


NCCR, 1942 (Dec.), 493-8. 268. 
+CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA. 
George name. NCCR, 1942 (Nov.), 
452-7. 269. 
See also 225 (Guidance for Older Churches) ; 
237 (Christianity in Africa). 


X. Comity, eagennien and 
Unity 


Is Curist Divipep? Edited by William 


Temple. 128 pp. Harmondsworth and 
New York: Penguin Books. od. 
1943. 270. 


See review, p. 320. 
See also 264+6 (South India Church Union 





A review is in preparation, 
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Xt. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Japan 
See 216 (Shinto Nationalism). 


Religions of India 
tis THere a GENERAL REVELATION? A 
Stupy 1x Inp1an RELIGION. Nicol 
Macnicol. IRM, 1943 (July), 241-57. 


271. 
Buddhism 


+REsURGENT BUDDHISM IN CEYLON AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. D. T. Niles. 
IRM, 1943 (July), 258-63. 272. 


IsLam To-pay. Edited by A. J. Arberry 
and Rom Landau. 258 pp. __Iilus. 
Map. London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1943. 
373. 

72 review is in preparation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Works ON IsLAM 
PUBLISHED AFTER 1916. E. E. Calverley. 
6 pp. (multigraphed). Obtainable New 
York: Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 1942. 274. 

A supplement to the Bibliography in 
The Presentation of Christianity to Moslems, 
published 1916. 

My Lire: A FracMent. Mohamed Ali. 
Edited by Afzal Iqbal. xi+273 pp. 
Lahore : Muhammad Ashraf. 5.4. 
1942. 275. 

Autobiographical and religious experiences. 

+THE ZIKR OF THE RAHMANIYAH ORDER. 
William S. Haas. MW, 1943 (Jan.), 
16-28. 276. 

+tMustim Conpuct oF State. M. 
Hamidullah. Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad), 1942 (July), 316-38. (Concluded.) 
277. 

tIsLamic Mysticism: Tasaw-wuf in 
theory and practice. Nawab Sir Amin 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR . = aap Review 

FA = Foreign ‘airs 

FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM Pe wretey ee Review of + ees 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Jung. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 
1942 (July), 264-78. 278. 

At-Minuaj: being the evolution o 
curriculum in uslim educationa 
institutions in India. G. M. D. Sufi. 
xv+238 pp. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad 
Ashraf. Re 4. 1941. 279. 

A history of the curriculum of the Muslims 

in India from their arrival until 1935. 
+NotTes ON ANTI-CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDA 
IN THE MAMLUK Empire. M. Perlman, 


African Studies (London), 1942 (Part 4), 
843-61. 279a. 

tIqpaL’s CONCEPTION OF Gop. M. M. 
Sharif. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 
1942 (July), 291-300. 280. 

TIsLAM THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD, 
William Thomson. MW, 1943 (Apr.), 
86-113. 282. 

+FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON MUSLIN 
TueoLtocy. A. S. Tritton. Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studie 
(London), 1942 (Part 4), 837-42. 282. 

tikuwAn AL-SaFA. Translated by D. H, 


aes MW, 1943 (Jan.), 39-49. 

283. 

See also 2z2 (Biography of a Sufi). 
Judaism 


Yom Kippur: THE Day oF ATONEMENT. 
Hans Kosmala. 12 pp. London: 
British Society for the Poopnantion of 
~ Gospel among the Jews. 3d. 1943. 
2 


4. 
‘ Jews and Christians ’ Series, No. 6. 
Tue TRIAL OF Jesus. Hans Kosmala. 
12 Pp. London: British Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews. 3d. 1943. 285. 
* Jews and Christians ’ Series, No. 5. 


See also 25z (Jews in a Christian Social 
Order). 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR = Neal . , ey Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Ty ift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
M lingen 

wD = World Dominion 

ZMR 


—Zeitschrift fur Missionshunde und 
Relighasusrenekant 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 


for those published in North America, to the Publications 


partment, International Missionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to th 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














International Missionary Council.—The meeting of Counsellors held 
in New York on December 18th, under the chairmanship of Bishop JamEs 
CHAMBERLAIN BakeER, discussed fully with Mr Mertz Davis plans for the 
future work of the Department of Social and Economic Research and Counsel 
and expressed itself strongly in favour of further Latin American projects for 
immediate consideration. The Christian approach to the Jews figured largely 
in the Counsellors’ discussion and the place of the Churches in assisting desti- 
tute Jews after the war, if the Christian message is to have any validity for the 
Jews. A report from the Religious Liberty and Christian Freedom Committee 
revealed much activity in assisting as problems arose on foreign fields, in 
considering the terms of proposed treaties and in generally developing a 
‘ working philosophy ’ of religious freedom. (A mimeographed statement on 
International Guarantees and Religious Liberty, by Professor Norman J. 
Padelford, has been issued by the International Missionary Council in New 
York.) An outstanding feature of the gathering was-the discussion on the 
programme of the International Missionary Council in relation to the New Age, 
which ranged from methods of the practical preparation of personnel to the 
presentation of the whole missionary venture in its world-wide, oecumenical 
scope. The Counsellors met again on March Ist. 

Since his return from South America and the West Indies early in October, 
Mr Mere Davis has published the reports of his surveys in Trinidad and 
Barbados, The East Indian Church in Trinidad and Barbados : Some Observa- 
tions upon Overpopulation. The reports of the surveys of the Evangelical 
Churches in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil are now in preparation. Between 
June and September Mr Davis expects to take part in a commission study of 
the Indians of the high Andean valleys of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 

Miss Marcaret Wrone and Dr J. W. Decker arrived in Britain at the 
end of May. In addition to consultation with I.M.C. officers, arrangements 
have been made for Dr Decker to meet with the area committees of the Confer- 
ence of British Missionary Societies, with the United Committee for Christian 
Universities of China and with other oecumenical organizations. 

The total received for ‘ Orphaned Missions’ up to December 31st, 1942, 

is $2,264,473.39. 


_ China.—A valuable conference of church workers took place at Chengtu 
in February, jointly arranged by the National Christian Council’s Commission 
on the Life and Work of the Church : the Nanking and West China theo- 










ra 


logical colleges. The membership was one-third gang and two-thirds 
Chinese and it worked in discussion groups under the main headings of ‘ City 
Church ’ and ‘ Rural Church ’. In the place of the National Christian Council’s 
normal Spring conference, an enlarged meeting of the National Christian 
Council’s Executive was held to coincide with the meeting of the Medical and 
Educational Associations. Committees have been set up to organize thought 
and study on post-war organization and on the post-war position of the 
National Christian Council itself. A Churchmen’s Club has been formed in 
Chungking to encourage lay service and leadership. A similar organization is 
being planned for Chengtu and other cities in Free China. 

The Chinese Mission to Lepers, whose former committee was cut off in 
Shanghai, has been re-established in Free China and an Ad Interim Committee 
set up with Dr Outerbridge, of the National Relief Committee, as secretary. 

The strain caused by the sharp increase in the cost of living in Free China 
has been considerably relieved through the generous decision of the Chinese 
Government to add fifty per cent unofficial exchange to all funds remitted from 
abroad for educational and philanthropic purposes, including missionary 
salaries. The arrangement came into force on May Ist. 


Africa.—The education section of the Christian Council of South Africa 
has been particularly concerned since the Conference on Christian Recon- 
struction with the introduction of definite religious instruction into the 
curricula of secondary schools, teacher training courses and possibly into the 
degree courses at the universities. The possibilities are also being examined 
of getting a divinity school established at one of the colleges—a project in 
which several churches and the Student Christian Association are keenly 
interested. There has been a clear demand for continuation and. extension 
of the study circles so successfully organized in preparation for the Fort Hare 
Conference, and special study material is in preparation by the Council for 
use by such groups in 1943. The Christian Council Quarterly, the first issue 
of which appeared in October 1942, will be of special value in the distribution 
of information among these groups. The Council’s literature section has 
issued a second public setts for funds to provide non-European troops, 
especially those in North Africa, with Christian literature. 

Members of the South African Christian Council Emergency Committee and 
representatives of the Executive met with the Prime Minister on January 13th, 
and discussed with him some of the special concerns which had emerged from 
the Fort Hare Conference. 

Goodwill Sunday was observed on March 7th, and the manifesto issued 
by the Christian Council was signed among others by the Archbishop of Cape 
Town, the Chief Rabbi of Cape Town and the Apostolic Delegate. 

A further ap has been issued in the Congo by the Conseil Protestant 
du Congo on behalf of ‘ orphaned missions’. With the help of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the Council aims at supporting entirely, or in 
—_ twenty-nine missionaries and children. The Council’s ‘Congo Forces 

d’ is continuing to provide literature for non-Roman Catholic soldiers 
from the Congo. A recent government decision is to the effect that there 
o- be one non-Roman Catholic chaplain, of Belgian nationality, to each 

rigade. 
























i 
Great Britain.—It is noteworthy to record that, at a recent meeting of the 
London secretaries of foreign missionary societies, increases m income over the 
preceding year were reported from every one of the nine societies present. 

The recently formed Christian Literature Committee of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies submitted a memorandum in March to the 
Standing Committee, outlining proposals for the establishment of a central 
literature fund. The scheme met with the general approval of the Standing 
Committee and has been revised in detail by the area committees. An 
anonymous gift of £5000 has been received. 

In the absence of facilities for an interchange of deputations between 
representative Christians in Great Britain and India, the India Committee of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies has written a very full letter to 
the National Christian Council of India for distribution to Churches, missions 
and other Christian organizations, setting forth the variety of British opinion 
on the political crisis, seeking a reciprocal expression of views from Christians 
in India and a frank exchange of thought on the possibility of reconciliation 
through Christian sources, and facing realistically the whole effect of the 
political crisis on the Christian cause in India. A message has also been 
addressed to the National Christian Council by the British Council of Churches, 
with a covering letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

An outstanding figure in missionary co-operation has passed from the scene 
with the death of Sir Robert Williams, Bt., for many years President of the 
Church Missionary Society. ; 

The United Aid to China Fund had reached a total of £612,608 by the 
end of May. 


North America.—Dr A. L. Warnshuis was elected chairman of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, in December. Honorary co-chairmen this jubilee year will be 
Dr John R. Mott and Dr Robert E. Speer. 

A committee on world literacy and Christian literature, with Dr Charles T. 
Leber as chairman and Miss Sue Weddell as secretary, has been added to the 
Foreign Missions Conference roster. Dr Frank C. Laubach has been named 
special counsellor and representative. 

An interdenominational survey, initiated by the Presbyterian Board, 
U.S.A., will be carried out between June and September under the auspices 
of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. The commission will 
— specialists in anthropology, public health, agriculture, economics and 
sociology. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, the suc- 
cessor of the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches, is now 
organized and is beginning to lay plans for clarifying relationships with 
government programmes of relief at rehabilitation and among the various 
churches and their relief agencies. In this undertaking the foreign missionary 
agencies of the Churches of the United States are fully enlisted because it 1s 
believed that the reconstruction efforts in many, countries must merge into the 
missionary and church programme. 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work has welcomed to its 
staff, as a joint secretary, Dr P. H. J. Lerrigo, formerly one of the secretaries 
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of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Dr Lerrigo’s medical mig- 
sionary experience in Alaska and the Philippines, followed by travelling to 
many other parts of the world, makes him an invaluable collaborator. A con- 
ference of medical missionaries was held in New York City, April 20th-22nd, 
1943, one day being devoted to exploring with the executive secretaries of the 
mission boards the hopes and plans of their doctors and nurses and the | 
possibilities of a rejuvenated health programme in every mission field in the 
post-war period. In connexion with the Merrick Lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor C. K. A. Winslow in March at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, on © 
‘ The Health of the World Community ’, a seminar studied for over two months © 
the theme ‘ The Church and the Health of the World Community’, under | 
Dr Edward H. Hume’s chairmanship. i 

The Basal Study Committee appointed by the Committee on Work Among 
Moslems has had three meetings under the leadership of its chairman, Dr — 
John E. Merrill. Topics from a tentative syllabus for intensive study include; _ 
race, government and religion, as inter-related in the Near East; sections of 
the Koran most prized by the Muslims, and the reasons why; dependence 
of Muhammad and Islam on Hebrew-Christian sources; detailed study of 
the educational approach and its results; analysis of the testimony of 
Christians who were once Muslims; general cultural contributions of Islam 
to Christendom ; results of Bible distribution among Muslims. 


Missionary Expenditure.—The aggregate expenditure of the missionary 
societies co-operating in the National Missionary Organizations represented in 
the International Missionary Council in the years 1939-1941* is as follows : 
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* The war has made it impossible to obtain reports that would make a more complete statement. 
1 The rate of exchange is reckoned at par as in 1932. 

2 Figures for 10 months only. 

3 Average for 1939 and 1940 with only a 10 months’ report for each year. 


As the war spreads, fewer countries are able to report. But it is encouraging to note that in the cases 
of Australia, Great Britain and Sweden, 1941 expenditures exceed those of 1939, while in the case of North 
America, 1941 expenditures are below those of 1939, but above those of 1940. This reflects evacua- 
tion from East Asia but the continued maintenance of of these staffs. The notable increase of 
expenditures for Latin America indicates growing interest in that great area. 
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150 YEARS OF SERVICE 
have been marked by Celebrations at 
home and overseas. 130,000 of the 
150,000 Guineas Fund are in sight. 163 
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service after the war. 
The current funds have also increased. 
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This historical study deals with the relations between Medicine and 
Religion. It traces in brief outline the gradual development of the © 
technique of healing, together with the working out of the religious 
impulse in the care of the sick from the dawn of history to the present day. 
The romance and significance of medical missions are seen to lie in the | 
union of modern medical science with the missionary spirit and motive. 
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